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6he McConnell Maps. 
Ghe McConnell Primary Chart. 
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Ghe Jameson Anatomical Plates. 
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Wanted : 
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SF TeachersAqencies 


SYRACUSE TEACHERS AGENGY 5%: - 


NOAH LEONARD, Ph. D., Prop’r, 


> The Hi natn, A SYRACUSI N. Y. 


| The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 

we" The Albert Teachers Agency 
C. J. ALBERT Manager 5378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill 

\ Register now fors nber posi 


THE JAMES F. MeCULLOUGH TEACHERS’ AGENCY) 


4 SCHOOL AND COLLI BUREALI RAILWAY EXCHANGI 


CHICAGO 


BOSTON 
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FISHER © AGENCY 


LONG c ENCE, PROMPT ELI NT ST., BOSTON 
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HIGHEST ENDORSEMENT. THE BEST MATERIAL. MILLIONS IN USE. 
The Greatest Value Ever Given in a Book Cover. 
N.Y MORE POPULAR THAN EVER. 
Cy Write today for our price list on School Supplies, Book Covers, Lakeside Pencil Sharpeners, etc 


TRIANGULAR BOOK COVER CO., Box 152. Munaevilie, mM. TF. 





wer MARTHAS VINEYARD The Peerless Series 


Manual Training, Academics and Methods. 


BEGINS JULY 11, 1905 a A NEW ERA IN SCHOOL WALL MAPS 


posi nd for 64-page cular, containing full infec 

7. =e Y, President, Hye Park, Mass A Complete SERIES. --- Scientifically, 

Mechanically and Pedagogically Accurate 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 


---and... 
ee ——__ URNITURE. 
THE CAXTON COMPANY. 








Address inquiries, 


The Scarborough comonty is 





CHICAGO, ILL.. SCHOOL DEPARTMENT SB NEE LY & CO. ELLS 
tiweNOT IN ANY TRUST.“@ 144 Essex Street BOSTON. MASS. RN Envetet OWEST TROY, N. Y 


Thinking of June Commencement? | | DIPLOMAS & R COLLEGES 
CAPS and GOWNS AND SCHOOLS 


° e FROM STEEL, COPPER, OR LITHOGRAPH 
for High School Graduating Classes | 
afford a democratic, appropriate and becoming uniform, JOHN A. LOWELL & CO. 147 FRANKLIN ST, 


doing away with the fuss and expense and unequal ENGRAVERS AND PRINTERS BOSTON 





- a 


effect of the usual graduating dress. Sure to please. 
WRITE FOR PARTICULARS OF SALE AND RENTAL 


Cotrell @ Leonard a - Bhe - 


Roeioatoeoesoetoetoeloetoeseetealoeteetestostesteetoatearedeetnetedtoatedtoeredesate eleetesreelesleele 


— rn SARE TAR. 


Albany, N. Y. | 


-.. VAUGHAN’S 
Raffia- step store 


PtP 2222 tiprerarcenncmes= gy 84-86 Randolph Street, CHICAGO 


Write for Prices. 
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int. | IT DOES THE WORK. 
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Black boards | settee een 
by oe ee a eee t-ou : | It is wieht in MANY Schools. It should be used in ALL. 
W Mack boat ell Mlackboards. oa c 1 (api i Black For sale by all dealers. If not obtainable in 
| pan ~ Slatin — ‘Bla % ( so ‘t aa = la oa S soos ~ a Silicate | your city, write to the “Sole VU. 3. Agent” 
, lvu é Sheets. Wemat ire all our goods in large quantities and can'sell lowe a 
—— than any other make Fe uu don't believe it, write for quotations. We sell more black 
f 0uTUS in all other a ikers combined Ask any a, tler in any city Poe our geods FAVOR, RUHL QQ CO., 
un if th ability mufact 
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VCY, MANUAL ‘TRAINING. SCHOOL TRADE. 
KNIVI BENG WES, Harry D. Kirk, 
«& a eors. & SUPPLIES. INKS Madison and 
rs f Canal Sts., 
al Chandler & Barber, 123 nOSTON. CHICAGO. ILL 





ident, MASTERS EXCELSIOR ; 


AUIS | en cee oie 
an de kvery scholar enjoys the EQUALIZED LIGHT 
= SGT a eee pole eae 


medi) THEEXCELSIOR SLATE COMPANY —_————ooo 
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ABBREVIATIONS. 





WOEEOR ccccseces 
Pierce’s Series 
New Oomplete 


Ekeley’s Elementary Ex- 





Barnes es Ss ons od cane eeecsocoecesscacsenesecenses St. Louis, Mo. 
Educational Educational Publishing Co...............cccececceceeeeeceeees New York, Chicago. 
Ginn Ginn & Co......... CER ECSGuh pis ed ae ddsteesnneeeaes Boston, New York, Chicago. 
Heath ey bod awegdecssvcccecsesraeececes Boston, New York, Chicago. 
Houghton EOI TTT TTT TTT TT TT Boston, New York, Chicago. 
. Jenkins EE ELE PPE OO EPETET TT TE TET TT TET OCTET TTS New York City. 
Longmans een osdknbesseabeeccednuecesecreckeeeaneess New York. 
Maynard a ks 65 656 00e be bbs onbnveeceseeecees New York, Chicago. 
Merriam EE EE Ws Sab debe ses seeccccecncecceccesssces err ery Springfield, Mass. 
Macmillan EE ne caLE ahaha 0400s sees seseeeesecsskchansceoes New York, Chicago. 
Meyers oa 5 65.6 sk00k ss cncdeeabeeeenewesséeeeecs Harrisburg, Pa. 
National EE re Louisville, Ky. 
Peckham ean cacg cuss 406s0hsescesbheededenecicecscadds New York. 
Pitman ee 0b 66 ans 606d si6se0sesscccdnkeabe tendeecn’ ...New York. 
Prang ecko gins ces dcccadscecesccovcds Boston, New York, Chicago. 
Sadler TUE SE 5 Su hgdnesdeducdasseccesscéccescesoeces Sdacesseccenens re Baltimore. 
Scott ee es 06 cc cnc nns6soneeeaseebecnacoass Chicago, New York. 
Silver EE SE ean dn teas occ gdecuassdescbaebee Boston, New York, Chicago. 
Sower EE I Sn cd cinbbescoccccccseccedesescscscsucceces eeuaceae Philadelphia. 
Thompson SN I ME Md bingns ce ccncanctccsececescdccedannseadecn Boston, Chicago. 
University es eins dic etesesdesccsecceten New York, New Orleans. 
ALGEBRA. BOOKKEEPING. COMMERCIAL HIS- 
Wentworth Series........ Glam Gas’s .......<. i all TORY. 
Beman & Smith......... Ginn Moore & Miner’s....... “ Marchant’s Com’! Hist.... 
Wells Series steeeeeeees See See. SBatpecdartiesiansn Pitman 
Bowser’s Series Seavy’s Practical....... Webster's History of Com- 
McCurdy’s Exercise ad Montgomery’s Mod ....Merrill a Ginv 
Book _ ve ceseececees eee Rowe's Comm. Indus- 
Freeland’s ........+. Longmans SE avhishssnensens Sadler 
Hall & Knights.....Macmillan fy91)’s Art of Accouats..Silver COMPOSITION AND 
Thompson's New..... Maynard MMayhew’s Series ....... “ RHETORIC. 
PISS. BOGR cocecccccecess Silver Lyte’s Book ............ Sower 
Aley & Rothrock...... 7 Meservey’s ........ Thompson Everyday English. Educational 
Atwood Series ........ he American Accountant Genung's Series ........ Ginn 
Lilly’s Series ........ ioe? University Lockwood & Emerson's ‘* 
BROCE! seccedsccccccceses | ae ee ee Mother Tongue, Bk. III ‘“ 
Beginners’ .......... Thompson William's Practical..... Heath 
Bradbury Series ....... - Strang’s Ex. in Eng... ‘* 
Fairbanks & Hebden... “ BOTANY. Pearson’s Comp......... ” 
Sanford’s Ele....... University Atlas Tablets ......... Central Spalding’s Ele. Comp.. ‘ 
Nicholson’s Ele. ..... “* MD sicb40aseeseses’ Ginn Lewis’ Intro. Rhetoric. “ 
Venable Series ........ = GUM: bsd0sssccevcccccecs " Webster's English: Comp. 
WETS can bandigs ce cecenac ae and Literature...Houghton 
EEE. bk e6dsacacnads Heath Webster's Ele. Comp.. “ 
ARITHMETIC. rr oo" Bates’ Talks on Writ- 
i. roe Macmillan ing English ........ “ 
Wentworth | rerere Ginn Bailey’s Lessons ...... ‘ White's Everyday Eng- 
Speer’S ...cccccccccscees a Harshberger’s Herbarium ON Sarscbohasdeaseas - 
ee & Smith........ ne i(“‘ét RR RRR MOC CWO CSOD COED Sower White's Words and 
aoe SoS S EEE DRROEe Tes ac SORE TUNG sccccccce “ 
Walsh's Series ......... Heath CHEMISTRY. ee en - ngmans 
> care ae WEED sores cssesccesees Ginn Kellogg’s Book on....Maynard 
Sutton & Kimbrough's ee MCGreQory’S ......eeeee i Carpenter's H, Sch: First 
White's Series ......... “ ee _ sanesgaseeced Heath and Second H. School 
Colburn’s .........+:. Houghton a Mote Bock meeneeans a Course sererecces Macmillan 
McLellan & Ames’ Series ea Organie ovedee pA Carpenter's Advance... 
eneeteansbionras Macmillan Newell's Descriptive... ia Lewis’ Writing Eng... ‘* 
Thompson's ist Les..Maynard Newell's Experimental. « Lewis’ Manuals (2)..... ™ 
Thompson's Complete... ‘* Garvin's Qualitative... “ Earnest’s Kng. Corre- 
Commercial Arithmetic, Newth’s Inorganic..Longmans spondence ........... Sadler 
College Ed. ........ Sadler Thorpe’s Quan. Anal...“ Herrick & Damon........ Scott 
ae 9 epee a ‘* Ele. Inorganic .... “ Welsh’s Compusition....Silver 
ahi: “ ‘* Chem, Analysis... ‘* Copeland & Kideout's 
Essentials of Arithx.. “ Chem. Lect. Exp. “ Freshman Kugush.. “ 
Belfield's Ele.............. Scott Thorpe & Muir Q ell ry 
Rational Ele............ = R Ng ian 
Rational Gr. Sch....... “ ncaa dante ile COPY BOOKS. 
MOUREEO cc ccccccescccce - Noyes’ Qualative ..... — (See Penmanship.) 
Normal] Course .......... Silver Talbot’s Quantitive.... ‘ 
Van Amburg’s First MNOS . Sakcssakiscasacie eo 
DAYS .---seeeesseeees i PE cisecscanaese Maynard DICTIONARIES. 
Sensinig & Anderson Davis’ Elements.......... Scott 


Liddell & Scott’s Greek..Ginn 
perimental ........ . Silver Heath’s French.......... Heath 


>. Maan Sprague’s Shakespeare. ‘* $° GOFMIAR  cccccccccce = 
ae ——. Appleton’s Series ...... - Worcester ......... Lippincott 
Nichol’s Graded Les. Thompson Blackley & Friedlander’s 
Cogswell, Lessons ..... ™ German-Eng. ...Longmans 
Bradbury's Eaton’s ... “* CIVICS. Longmans’ Pocket...... = 
Nicholson's Series..University Seelye’s ..............s00. Ginn Contanseau’s Fr-Eng.. ‘ 
Sauford’s Series ....... “ Dole’s Am. Citizen...... Heath ** Pocket, Fr-Eng.. ‘* 
Venable’s Series ...... “ “ee see Gt... “~ Webster’s International 
Wilson’s The State..... — beige ekdeneeenedeaee Merriam 
Smith’s Training for CI ene 's cae “ 
ART Citizenship ..... Longmans Collegiate (Special Thin 
” Judson’s Young Am..Maynard Paver Edition)...... - 
Riverside Series ....Houghton Martin’s Hints ......... Silver Brown & Haldeman 
VanDyke's Painting Longmans Lansing and Jones..... i hee eedescnesose University 
Hamlin’s Architecture. ‘“ Hoxie—How the People GUBFCMGOR. cecccccccceses ” 
Mi & trothing- TOUS cssccccosucecces 7 
ham’s Sculpture.... ‘* DRAWING. 
The Principles of Art y 
Education. ....+..... Prang a ime a. , Oe Educational 
Abbott-Gaskell’s Outlines Macy's Ceecccccccccccccecs Ginn National Course ......... Ginn 
etsdeaiebesanainadenaié Silver Davis’ .......ssseeeeeeee Thompson's Aesthetic Ser. 
VilicRinger’s ...cccccecs ee eee . Heath 
John Fiske’s ........ Houghton ‘“* Mechanical Ser ee 
Strong and Schafer’s... ‘* Thompson's N. Short 
ASTRONOMY. STUD oubesccseeses<d Maynard a Pid an eta .. Heath 
Young’s.... Ginn Mowry’s Elements....... Silver Anthony’s Mechanical... ‘ 
Ball’s Elements....Macmillan Mowry’s Studies ....... “ © “ 
Howe's Elements ....... Silver CC ee Sower ‘* Bgsentials of ..... “ 
Peck’s Constellations.. ‘* Finger’s Lowry’s...University 9 GeRTEED  sdccetcccce - 
Daniels’ Lettering...... ” 
Morris’ Teaching of. Longmans 
" BUSINESS LAW. ** Geometrical ...... ™ 
BIOLOGY. White’s Business Law. Silver Wilson’s Geometrical... ‘ 
PE: sivhdunncdueecen Heath Clow’s Commerce ..... at Haile’s Prac. Draw..Maynard 
Bidgood’s ........... Longmans’ Richardson's Commercial Text-Books of Art Educa- 
Parker's ..... -»»..Macmillen BO ob6cssdscscescces Sadler tiem G1 CO Goccccccce Prang 


Elementary Course in Art 
Instruction .......... Prang 
Primary ist Year (Manual) 
Primary 2d Year (Manual) 
Drawing Books(1-12)or(1-6) 
Manuals for Books (6) 

Course for Graded Schools 
$$:0500000 toaneuccecead Prang 
Drawing Books (1-6). 
Manual (1). 

Course for Ungraded 
EE 6idGss'ceucs = 
Drawing Book (1). 
Manual (1), 

Course in Water Color ‘“ 

Mech. Draw., Rouillion ‘“ 

How to Enjoy Pictures, 


MU i cacesass ceases Prang 
Egypt, Perry ........... - 
Pencil Sketches, Bar- 

tholomew = 


Parts I-III. 
Supplements A-B. 
Landscape Drawing, 


Bartholomew .......  “* 
Sets 1-3. 
Water Colors .......... = 
Pictures (Wall) ........ ” 
Normal Course ......... Silver 
Pictures (Class Study). 
eee University 
Eclectic Industrial .... 


ELOCUTION. 


hn ROP oe eee Ginn 
Aiyde’s School Speaker. ‘* 
Smith's Reading and 
NED as bcccccacs Heath 
Rusell’s Vocal Culture. 
oat seeeeeee.» Houghton 
Brown's Philosophy of 
Expression ......... - 
Burrell's Clear Speaking 
and Good Reading.. 
‘sekbhbansheocenna Longmans 
Brookings & Ringwalt’s ‘* 
Briefs for Debate...... = 
Marsland’s Interpretive 
Reading ” 


ECONOMICS. 


Gide’s Principles ...... Heath 
Ely’s Outlines ...... Macmillan 
Ely’s Elementary ........ 96 
Andrews’ Institutes..... Silver 
Bullock’s Introduction. ” 


ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE. 


Athenaeum Press Series..Ginn 
Standard Eng. Classics 


My scecueesdacocan ” 
CT. sccbeyescaserdes ” 
Fludson’s Shakespeare... ‘* 
DR. ceive scateecesns - 
Lewis’ Beginnings .... . ‘ 
Heath's Classics .......Heath 
Meiklejohn’s Hist. of.. ‘ 
Corson’s Browning .... ‘* 

*“* Shakespeare ...... i 


Arden Shakespeare .... ‘“* 
Hawthorne & Lemmon’'s 
a” Pe — 
Heart of Oak Books... ‘ 
Bronson’s American ... ‘* 
Richardson’s Amer..Houghton 
Rolfe’s Student’s Series ‘‘ 
Masterpieces Brit. Lit. ‘* 


Riverside Series ...... - 
Masterpieces Am. Lit.. ‘ 
Modern Classics ....... - 
American Poems ...... “ 
College Requirements... ‘ 
Riverside School Library ‘* 
American Prose ....... = 
Simond’s History Eng. 
BM wasssusbevccnvene = 


Higginson and Boyn- 
ton’s Hist. Am. Lit. ‘“ 
Bates’ Talks on Study 


ree 
Perry’s Study of Prose 
TROD crctackscobiod “ 


Longmans’ Eng. Lit.... 


(bask CA aansscedea Longmans 


Longmans’ Eng. Classics ‘* 


ee Macmillan 


Bates’ Am. Lit........ 
Carpenter’s Am. Prose. ‘* 
George’s Chaucer to 


BENE. Ses cewscedcies - 
Rrooke-Oarpenter ...... ™ 
Abernethy’s American. 

ert Tere rp ree Maynard 
Maynard’s Series ...... - 
GEO. OR ke sssccsscces ” 
Chittenden’s Ele. ....... Scott 


Lloyd’s Little Folks.... ‘* 
Lake’s Eng. Classics... ‘“* 
Silver Series of Classics 


$oesbeseCUSSR Cees -eeee Silver 
Pattee’s American Lit- 

CP. 26ccstessicss = 
Pattee’s Reading 

eee ” 
Pattee’s Foundations.. ‘ 
WOMEN. 65.600000060608 Sower 


Golden Rod Books..University 


Standard Lit. Series... ‘* 
Johnston & Brown's... ‘* 


FRENCR., 
Int. Modern Language. 


Foundations 
Dufour’s Grammar .... 
Edgren’s Grammar 
Snow & Lebon’s Easy 
Grandgent’s Gram 
-Grandgent’s Comp 
Super’s Reader 
Heath's Series 
Heath Dictionaries 
Fraser & Squair’s Gram 
Fountaine’s Livre 
Berey’s Practical 
French Language. 


Prep. Gram. 
Croquet’s Fr. 
Conversation 
Sauveur Causeries avec 


Sauveur & Langee First 

Lessons of Gram... 
Fontaine’s Les 
Fr. du XIX 


Bernard's Idiomatic Fr. 


and Grammar 
tional Reader 


Composition 
Episodes from Modern 


and Levan’s Pay- 


Magnenat’s Course.Macmillan 


Maynard's Texts 
Elementary French .... 
Anecdotes Nouvelles en 
Colloquial Conver 
First Reader and 
Borde’s Ele 
Douay’s Reader 
Duffet’s Method 
Magill’s Series 


GEOGRAPHY. 


ses6ekedo< Longmans 
J 


Tarr & McMurray's (3) 


Pitman’s Commercial..Pitman 


(two books) 


Gilbert & Brigham’'s. Appleton 


Commercial.... 


Dodge's Reader Len 


.... Longmans 


McFarlane’s 


GEOLOGY. 


Shaler’s First B. in 
Tarr’s Elements....Macmillan 
Scott's Introduction.... 
Heilprin’s Earth 


GEOMETRY AND TRIG 


Wentworth Series 
Baker's Geom. 
Beman & Smith 
Bailey & Woods’ 
Wheeler's Trig.. 
Durfee’s Plane 


Bowser’s Series 


Nichols’ Analytic 
Candy's Analytic 


Gore’s Plane & Solid... 
og hs ee 
Murray’s Logarithmic and 

Trigonometric Tables 
Edward's Geom 
Lock-Miller’s Trig. 
Loney’s Trig. 
Pettee,s Plane Geom....Silver 
Welsh’s Trigonometry... 
Plane & Solid..Sower 
P. & 8S. Trig 
Bradbury's Ele. Pl.. Thompson 


yeom, & Trig 


Trig. & Survey.... 


GERMAN. 


Int. Modern Language....Ginp 


Collar’s Eysenbach .... “ 


Collar’'s Lessons ....... « 
Bernhardt’s Course .... “ 
Stein's Exercises....... “ 
Joynes-Meissner’s Gram. 
\eeniesdwarnturtesacces Heath 
Harris’ Ger. Lessons... 
Heath's Serles ......... ee 
we  PROCIONEES sa scccs « 
Guerber’s Maerchen.... “ 
Deutscher Hiawatha 
PUAMORD osc cccensscs Houghton 
SOE «sas case eassnnsce Jenkins 


Kelley's Der Praktische 
EPOGREGRS hcckscccecs bad 

Dreyspring’s Construc- 
tive Process’ for 


Learning Ger. ...... “ 
Schulze’s Praktischer 

Lehrgang ........... oe 
Rippe’s Kindes erstes 

Me ckasencdansasnae ® 


Ills. First Reader and 
David's Easy 


SOE -ccncnccans Longmans 
Longmans’ Grammar... “ 
‘* Composition ...... “ 
GRAMMBAT  occscccscoseces 


Althaus’ Grammar.... “ 
Beresford-Webb's Gram “ 
Betis and Levan’s Psy- 
chological Methbod.. “ 
Episodes from Modern 


AUEROTD sc cscccsisscs e 
Geibler’s Deutsche 

SO. Kc asctaccccdexé o 
Macmillan’s Series..Macmillan 
Maynard's Texts...... Maynard 
Neue Anekdoten ....... - 
Deutschland und die 

Deutschen .......... = 
DORIMROES: o6 oncssccvescs “ 
Colloquial Conver...... Pitman 
Pitman’s Practical .... “ 
Becker's Elements ......Scott 
Lake Readings ........ " 
Mueller’'s Serfes ........ Silver 
Silver Modern Language 

NCTE .c52inndssdsencs 7 
Loesberg’s Reader...... = 
Gems of Literature..... - 
Bernhardt’s .occcccccces = 
TOROOERS: ake ccccccavccss = 
WOPMIAR’S ccccccscocccs “ 7 
Knofloch’s Ger. Simp. 

TTT err Ty University 
GRAMMAR, 


(See Language and Grammar.) 


GREBPK. 
Goodwin's Grammar...... Gino 
White's First .......... ” 
White's Beginners ..... “ 
Seymour's Iliad ........ ™ 
Perrin & Seymour's 

CEGGTE.  cccccscessis - 


Collar & Daniels’ Be- 

ginners’ Companion. 
School Classic Series... “ 
College Series—Authors “ 


Bryant's liiad........ Houghton 
Bryant's Odyssey ...... ” 
Palmer's Odyssey ..... - 
Masterpieces of Greek 
Literature .......0.. “ 


Browning's Blanks for 


Ger. Verbs ........Jenkins 


Haven's Blanks’ for 
Conjugation or Syn- 
opsis of Ger. Verbs “ 

DRCCHE SD  kvcoccensees Longma 

Arnold's Prose Comp... “ 

White's Gram. School 


WD cen cnsnsidsses - 
Jones’ Prose Comp......-. Scott 
HISTORIES. 
Myer’s Series .........-+0+ Ginn 
Emreton’s M. Ages..... ™ 


Montgomery's U. 8.... 
*¢ English ..cccccccce 
FROGGER scckcssceces _ 
Brigham's Geog. In- 
fluences in Am. Hist 
Hitchcock’s La. Pur- 
CDESC ..cccccccccccves 
Lawler’s Fssentials of 
Amer. Hist. .......- 
Robinson's Western 
Burope ..ccccccccccece 


Themes BG. Bicscscsesast Heath 


Sheldon’s U. S.......+++ = 
* General ...ccccccee 
** Grk. and Rom.... : 

W. Thompson's U. 8... ‘ 

Munro’s Source Book 

Roman Hist.......-- 

Thomas’ Elementary .. 


“ 


“ 
John Fiske’s U. 8...Houghte 


Larned's English .....- 

Riverside Biog. Sertes.. “ 
Ploetz’s Epitome of.... 
Larned's U. S. Hist.... 
Tappan’s Our OCoun- 


try’s Story .......+: 
Tappan's England's 

OUND  sanvencescsiam 
Oman's Greece ..... Longmans 


aS 
How & Le 
Higginson’ 
Gardiner's 
Ransom's 
Robinson's 
Higginson 
Englan 
American 
Epochs of 
Zimman’s 
Channing’: 
Elson’s U 
Shuckburg 
Botsford's 
Robinson's 
Adams’ Et 
Channing’ 
o Gram 
Coman & | 
Anderson's 
o Engla 
Franc 
Leighton's 
Davidson's 
Terry's E1 
Mowry's ! 
Mowry’s 
Andrew's 
Mowry's 
Englan 
Chandler’s 
U, 8. 
Chandler*s 
Va. Hi 
Redway's 
the En 
Chancellor 
History 
Hazen's 
History 
White's S 
Stone’s En 
Hansell's | 
“ Highe 
Jones’ U. § 
Evans’ Ge 
Brown's A 
L, & M. & 


LAN‘ 
Gl 
Whitney 4 
Tarbell's |! 
Knox-Heat 
Lockwood's 
Ginn Arnok 
Mother T< 
L @ § 
Hyde's En; 
“ Eng. 
“ Two-E 
Allen-Haw! 
Course 
Meiklejohn 
Allen’s Sc! 
Masterplec 
Literati 
Webster-Cc 
Longmans’ 
Longmans’ 
Gramm: 
Longmans’ 
Gramm: 
Longmans’ 
Higginson’ 
Writing 
making | 
Carpenter's 
Davenport 
son's G 
Reed & K 
Reed's Int 
Kellogg & 
Buildin, 
Bartlett's | 
Milne’s Gri 


Le 





(s-aded 
from lists 
sebools 
Chance}lo1 
son, N. J 
Chicago 

Govern 


ey, auth 


American 
70 cent 
Chicag 

How to 
physiolog 
By Alb 
trated I 
Ginn & ( 

School § 
and Uppe 
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How & Leigh's Rome.. ‘* 
Higginson’s U. S....... 
Gardiner’s Stud. Eng.. - 
Ransom's England .... 
Robinson's Rome : 
Higginson & Channing’s 
England 
American Citizen Ser. ‘ 
Epochs of Am. Hist.. “* 
gimman’s Greek....... 
Channing’s U. S....Macmillan 
n’s U. 
ciekburg’s Rome .... a 
Botsford’s Greece ...... 
Robinson’s Greece 
Adams’ European ...... 
Channing’s Student 
« Gram. School ..... “ 
Coman & Kendall's Eng “ 
Anderson's O. S...... Maynard 
* England ee 
« France 
Leighton’s Rome ...... 
Davidson’s U. 8.....+++- 
Terry's England 
Mowry's First Steps... -Silver 
Mowry’s U. S. History “ 
Andrew's Institutes.... ‘* 


esses . 


i] 
eeeeeeeeeeee 


ot) 


-Scott 


Mowry’s First Steps, 
England ...ssesesees 
Chandlers Makers of o 
BH,  ccccccccccccces 
Chandlers Makers of a 
Va. History ......-- 
Redway’s Makers of 
the Empire State... “ 
Chancellor's American a 
FIstOry ..ccccccccees 
Hazen’s Elementary 
History ...seeeeeeees 
White’s School History ‘* 
Stone's England..... Thompson 


Hansell’s School....University 
“ Higher “ 


ee eeeeeeeeee 


Jones’ U. S.....-seeeeeee os 
Evans’ Georgia .......- 
Brown's Alabama ..... - 
L. & M. Mississippi.... “* 
LANGUAGE AND 
GRAMMAR. 
Whitney & Lockwood....Ginn 
Tarbell’s Lessons....... = 


Knox-Heath’s Ele. .... “* 
Lockwood's Lessons.... “* 
Ginnarnold & Kittredge.... 
Mother Tongue Books 

Se eer ” 
Hyde’s English Lessons.Heath 
“ Eng. Gram. ” 
“ Two-Book Course. ‘* 
Allen-Hawkins’ School 

Course in English... “ 
Meiklejohn’s Eng. Gr.. “* 
Allen’s School Gram... “* 
Masterpieces of Latin 


Literature ....... Houghton 
Webster-Cooley Series. ‘* 
Longmans’ ......... Longmans 
Longmans’ Briefer 

Grammar ........+6 * 
Longmans’ English 

Grammar .......+e. ” 
Longmans’ School Gram. “ 


Higginson’s Hints on 
Writing and Speech- 
CER  knccccteccascce = 
Carpenter’s Gram...Macmillan 
Davenport & Emer- 
son’s Grammar .... ‘* 
Reed & Kellogg’s....Maynard 
Reed's Introductory.... ‘* 
Kellogg & Reed's Word 
Ballding ..cccccccees ~ 
Bartlett's Series .. . Silver 
Milne’s Grammar = 





Mead’s the English 
Language and Its 
Grammar ..ssseeeees - 

Welsh’s ...... o6nncedanes Sower 


Dunton & Kelley’s..Thompsen 


LATIN. 

Allen & Greenough....... Ginn 
Hale & Buck’s Gram.. “* 
Buck's Gram. of Os- 

can. & Umbrian.... ‘* 
Collar’s Series ......... " 
Moulton’s Composition. ‘* 
College Series of....... ~ 
Halsey’s Beginner’s...Jenkins 
Smith’s First Year..... ” 
Sauveur First Talks 

with Caesar ....... ” 
Ritchie’s First Steps 

cocccccecooccssecscs Longmans 


‘* Latin Prose Comp. “ 
** Easy Continuous.. “ 
** Latin Prose ....... " 
Morris’ Ele. Latins.... ‘“* 
Ills. First Reader and 
Grammar .......+++ " 
St. Clair’s Caesar......  “* 
Kirtland’s Fabulae 


Faciles ........ ion. 
White’s Gram. School 

Texte ccccccccece in 
Arnold's Latin Prose 

Compos. (Bradley). ‘“ 
Intercollegiate Series....Scott 
Bellum Helveticum..... -” 
Jones’ Lessons ......... “* 

$6 PHOS cecccccccccces = 
Riggs’ in Latinum..... " 
Miller & Benson Second 

BBR sccccccccesece os = 
Knapp’s Vergil ..... rs 
First Year of Latin....Silver 
Fewsmith’s Series....... Sower 


J. P. Welch's Series.... ‘“* 
Gildersleeve-Lodge 
Series ........... University 


LITERATURE. 
(See English Literature.) 


LOGIC. 


Ballantine’s Inductive....Ginn 
Lafieur’s Ill. = 

Mills’ System 
Creighton's 
Jevon's 


seeeeeee 





Longmans 


MANUAL TRAINING. 


Goss’ Bench Work....... Ginn 
Hapgood’s Needle Work “* 
Banner's Sewing....Longmans 
Hewitt’s, 2 vols........ oF 
Unwin’s Clay Modelling ‘* 
Hiawatha Primer...Houghton 
Riverside Lit. Series.. ‘* 
Longmans’ ‘“‘Ship’’ Lit. “ 
Longmans’ Supplement 
POREG ccccccccccccces 
Longmans’ Infant Fairy 


seeeshened Scanne eee Houghton 

‘“* “Ship’’ Historical ‘“* 

*© Chatty ..ccccccccee ” 
Blaisdell’s .......... Macmillan 
Graded Literature....Maynard 
Deane’s Phonetic ...... Silver 

New Century Series.... “‘ 
Salomon’s Sloyd ......... ” 
Brumbaugh’s .........+.- Sower 


MENTAL SCIENCE. 


Barnett’s Teaching and 


Buell’s Essence of....... Ginn Organization ....Longmans 
Sanford’s Psych......... Heath Garlick’s Manual of 
Compayre’s Eeych...... “ pT rr ee . 


Herbart’s Psychology.. ‘“ Beale’s Work & Play.. ‘* 





PHYSIOLOGY AND HY- 


GIENE. 
Blaisdell’s Series......... Ginn 
oY ee ae a ..- Heath 

EE a64seteeseee ” 
Kiementary ....... 7 
Barnett’s Making of 
the Body ..... ...- Longmans 
Ferneaux’s Phys..... oe * 
Thornton’s Phys........ - 
Moore’s Phys .......... - 
Foster & Shors’....Macmillan 
Foster & Shors’........  “* 
Huxley & Ree........... ” 
BED 65566654660s0000 " 
Ely’s Outlines ........ ™ 


Hutchison’s Series....Maynard 
Stowell’s Health Series.Silver 
Gifford’s Ele. ...... Thompson 
Eddie’s Phys. & Hy- 

giene (for children) 





pbakedesaccenmees University 
‘“* Phys. & Hygiene 
(for young people).. ‘* 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
BS - cccseseces -.--Gina 
GE. dnvencedcasccassond Heath 
Dewey's Financial Hist. 
CE GD, Bessccccss Lengmans 
Smith's Training for 
Citizenship ........ " 
Davenport’s ... -Macmillaa 
gt ee Maynard 
Bullock’s Economics..... Silver 
WED dsveccdéundeacer Scett 
Meservey’s .......... Thompson 
READERS. 
Culture Series ....... Appleton 


Sprague’s Classic. Educational 


SE MEE: cacscccscdasts Gina 
Jones’ Series .......... 7 
Stickney’s Series ...... si 
EE. 640004584 6e000es00 se 
ETD dais cceccoscceds = 
PEED -ahdvecnscsoesabs ” 
Classics for Children... ‘ 
Bee GO Di Recsccccceces Heath 
BEE «who ens cessccecsoes ” 
Heath Readers ........ " 


Pratt America’s Story. ‘ 
Blaisdell Child Life 
(Primer & 5 books) 


SoesedsessCs 0000 Macmillan 
Judson & Bender’s...Maynard 
Normal Series............ Silver 
Stepping Stones ........ ’ 
Rational Method ...... ” 
BRGGED . enrceeeccecrtsesece 2 


Brumbaugh’s Standard. .Sower 
Hall & Brumbaugh’s 
PREMGE ccccccccsecece ” 
Davis’ 
BEGUM a ccccctesscesece 
Lippincott’s 
Pathways in Nature & 
Literature (First & 





Second Reader)..... ” 
SHORTHAND. 

Barnes’ Shorthand for 

High Sch..... A. J, Barnes 
Shorthand Manual...... = 
Business Letters in 

BROTEMARS nc coccccce 
Barnes’ Shorthand 

Readers .....seesee- os 


Twentieth Cent. Series. ' 
Isaac Pitman’s OCom- 





plete Instructor....Pitman 
Cemplete Amanuensis 

Course for H, Sch..° “* 
Business Correspondence 

in Shorthand ....... ? 
Isaac Pitman’s Phono- 

graphic Dictionary. “ 
Shorthand Gradus ..... “ 





*“* Phrase Book ...... “ 
Spanish Shorthand 
New Rapid ........ 

Cross’ Eclectic .......... 
SPANISH. 
Knapp’s Grammar ....... Gina 
Int. Mod. Language.... ‘* 
Cyr’s Libro Primer..... aa 


*“* Libro Segundo..... 





Tarbell‘s Lessons ..... ‘* 
Frye’s Geografia Ele... “* 
Edgren’s Grammar...... Heath 
Matzke’s Reader........ “ 
Fuller’s Primer ... ~ 
Ybarra’s Method ...... ‘? 
GUE = xeeksddieseacese Jenkins 
Fontaine’s Doce Cuen- 

tos escogidos .......  “* 
Loiseaux’s Marianda .. “ 
Cortina’s Fortuna ..... ” 
Grammer ...cccces --.+-Pitman 


Pitman’s Prac, Spanish ‘ 
Loiseaux’s Grammar....Silver 


Loiseaux’s Reader .... ‘“* 
Ford’s Anthology ..... i 
Knoflach’s Span. Simp. 
obeb sober debsesees University 
SPELLERS. ; 
I Shas ck sccucees ---Gina 
Hazen Grade .......... . ™ 
Jacobs’ Practical....... re 
Jacobs & Piper's........ a 
OM inc cc cccceses . 
Words, Their Spelling, 

GE crketee ocbsecccece Gregg 
3 ee Heath 
Penniman’s New Prac.. ‘ 
Benson's 7 


Blaisdell Speller....Macmillan 
Reed Word Lessons..Maynard 
Gem Spelling Blanks. Peckham 
Commercial Speller....Pitman 


New Method ............ Sadler 
Normal Course ......... Silver 
Morse Speller .......... ae 
Quincy Word List...... ad 


Beitzel’s Word Build....Sower 


DIETS. sib t0cetacunenal Scott 
Holmes’ Elem ...... University 
Spelling & Word Build- 

TE cecpanceesiceceucs - 
Hansell’s Primary ..... - 
SROT SD ecivéscseccs saad 

TYPEWRITING. 
Complete Instr...A. J, Barnes 
Special Instructor..... . 3S 
Adridg:d Itetructot... “ 
Smith Touch .......... Pitman 
Bunk'’s Easy .......++.. Sadler 

i a ee - 
ZOOLOGY. 
Jordan, with Kellogg, 

Heath and Price.Appleton 
QOD secccccveasoescss Heath 
Beddard’s ........... Longmans 
French's Animal Activ- 

TUNE cece cdecsvcscese _ 
Davenport’s ........ Macmillas 


at 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Graded City Speller. Sixth Year Grade. Compiled 
from lists furnished by principals and teachers in the 
schools of six cities. Edited by William Estabrook 


Chancellor, 


Superintendent of Public Instruction, Pater- 


son, N. J. GS pp. The Macmillan Company. New York, 
Chicago. Geo. Brumder Book Dept., Milwaukee. 
Government and the Citizen By Roscoe Lewis Ash 
ley, author of “The American Federal State” and 
American Government.” Illustrated, 245 pp. Price 
70 cent ‘The Macmillan Company, New York, Boston, 
Chicag Geo. Bruinder Book Dept., Milwaukee, Wis 
How to Keep Well. Revised edition. A text-book of 
Physiology and hygiene for the lower grades of schools. 
By Albert F. Blaisdell 12mo., cloth, 265 pp. Illus- 
trated list price 45 cents; mailing price 55 cents. 
Ginn & Company, Boston, New York, Chicago 

School Songs with College Flavor. For High Schools 


and Upper Grammar Grades 


Compiled and _ edited 


Y Leo Rich Lewis, Professor of Music at Tufts Col- 
ege 123 pp Price, 5O cents Hinds, Noble & El- 
dredge, New York City 

The Right Life: and How to Live It By Henry A. 
Stimsor With an introduction by William H. Max- 
Well, Superintendent of Schools, New York 12mo., 
cloth Price $1.20 net A. S. Barnes & Co., New 
York. 

Daily ogram of Gift and Occupation Work By 
“arolyn Bailey and Clara M. Lewis. 89 pp. Price 50 
rents ton Bradley Company, Springfield, Mass. 

Stories from American History For Supplementary 


Reading. By 
ng pric 


Edna 


10 cents 


Henry Lee Turpin 


191 pp. Mail- 


Maynard, Merrill & Company, New 


York, (| ago, Boston 
Wilheim Tell, Edited, with Introduction, Notes and 
Vocabul by Richard Alexander von Minckwitz. 355 


Dexter &  Garlick’s Salmon’s Art of Teach. ‘“ 

Psychology ...... Longmans Barnett's Common Sense 
File’s Ethics ........+. - in Bis...........00 
Thorndike’s Human Na- Am. Teacher Series.... - 

ture Club..... tun. o Landon’s Class Man- 
Fitchener’s Psych..Macmillan agement ........ Macmillan 
Baker’s Ele. Psych...Maynard Arnold's Waymarks......Silver 
Davis’ Ethics ........... Silver Smith's Systematic 
Davis’ Elements of Psy- Methodoligy ........ a 

chology ............. Pr Morgan’s Studies....... - 
Putnam’s Manual....... " 
MUSIC. 
Educational Series........ Ginn 
Mason’s Oourse ........ apnea 
National Course ....... = Shayl ’ 
Whiting’s Series "....... og eon 
Hart's Class. Reader.. ‘* Shaylor’s Vertical .....  ‘ 
anes s Hymnal..... Ginn’s Slant “ 
iverside Song Book.Houghton Not Sys of Vertical. % 
Berheohas Meth-tanemans Yana °f Yor teata 
Brewer & Reddall....Maynard  worrijj’s Vertical..... Maynard 
Modern Series............ Silver Merrill’s Modern “ 
GEE | s0ndbesbinescéceecs = Williams-Tillford gee 
aa - -...National 
Cecilian Series.......... : Lister's Budget Writ- 
Silver Song Series...... Be Elia eeedsdescsace Sadler 
Normal Course ....... ee Standard Vertical....... Sower 
Popular Slant ......... ” 
NATURAL SCIENCE. oe ae nahemhued Silver 
Atkinson’s First Studies "io oe = « 
of Plant Life.......... Gino puntonian .......... Thompson 
= te » University Series...University 
Si ir) 
ie a ..... A mplified Penmanship. 
Comstock’s Ways of 
the Six-Footed .... “* 
Conn’s Bacteria, etc., PHYSICS, 

in the Home........ 

Hodge’s Nature Study Ayres’ Lab. Exercises. ‘ 
and BAD cocccesaces a Gage’s Series ............ Gion 
Long’s Wood Folk BEM id65 860466500000 vd 
Series bkwsaweanerees id ME  -sisciipasineescs * 
Bailey’s Physics ....... Heath Millikan’s Mechanics... ‘“ 
Guides for Teaching... ‘“ Wentworth & Hull's... “ 
Rick’s Natural His.... “ on cae 
Rice’s Teaching........ " :. = 
Spear’s Leaves and Hastings & Beach's... “ 
Flowers eceesasiesues ” Chute’s Lab. Man....... Heath 
Scott's Nature Study.. “ 7 WED « sssscacsone 7 
Miller’s Birds........ Houghton Whiting’s Physical 
Burrough's Squirrels... ‘* Measurement ....... " 
Eckstorm’s Woodpeck- Bailey's Ele. Physics.. ‘ 
GUD cc cvccvcscsasecees ~ Hopkins’ Prep....... Longmans 
Merriam’s Birds........ = Watson's Practical..... - 
Sargent’s Corn Plants. ‘ WEEMS Ee «. cussuceedsvaccs ” 
Torrey’s Everyday Birds ‘ Glazebrook & Shaw's 
Beddard’s Zoology...Longmans 3. Eee ” 
French’s Animal Activ- Watson's Advanced.... ‘“ 
ities 6a6dbeseeesaadie 7 Lehfeldt’s Text-book of 
Norcross's Springtime Slingo & Brooke's Elec- 
|. Myers trical Engineering. * 
Griffin’s Philosophy...... Sower Watson's Text-book of ‘ 
Balfour-Stewart’s .Macmillan 

Crew's Elements ...... = 

_ ORATORY. SME satashsuntsasstes “ 
Smith's Reading and BI Sat dcadsncsexete Maynard 

_ Speaking .........+.. Heath Mead’s Elements........ Silver 
Webster’s Bunker Grifford’s Ele.......Thompson 

eer Longmans 
Briefs for Debate...... 7 
Espenshade’s Forensic 

Declamation ......... Silver PHYSICAL CULTURE, 

PEDAGOGICS. Stoneroad'’s .....cccccees Heath 
Compayre’s His. of..... Heath Pray’s Motion Songs... ‘ 
Heath’s Pedagog Lib.. ‘* . Bancroft’s Gymn....... _ 
Hall's How to Teach Anderson's .......++.. Maynard 

BOMNOEE éncesseeasias o The Ling System........ Silver 
pp. Mailing price, 65 cents. Maynard, Merrill & Com 
pany, New York, Chicago, Boston. 

The Hygiene of the School Room. By William F. 
Barry, M. D., member of the School Board, City of 
Woonsocket, R, I Illustrated, 195 pp., cloth Price, 
$1.50. 

An Introductory Physiology and Hygiene For Use 
in Primary Grades. By H. W. Conn, Ph. D., Professor 
of Biology in Wesleyan I niversity Illustrated, 152 
pp. Introductory price 36 cents. Silver, Burdett & 


New 
Wonder-Book. 
s« he ” | 


Company, York, 

By Nathaniel 
Use by L. E. 
San Antonio, Texas. 

The Iliad of Homer. Done into English 
Andrew Lang, Walter Leaf, and Ernest Myers 
ed edition. 


Boston, Chicago 


Hawthorne. Edited 
Wolfe, Superintendent of 


236 pp 


for 


Schools, 


prose By 
Abridg 
324 pp 

Alice's 
roll 
175 pp 
pany, New 
300k 


A Short 
March 
ment, 


Adventures in 
Edited for 


Wonderland By 
Charles A 
The 

Chicago. 


Lewis Car 
McMurry 
Macmillan 


school use by 
Price 
York 


Department, 


25 cents each Com 


City, Boston, 


Milwaukee 


Geo. Brum- 


der 
England's 


I., head of 


School, 


History of 
Tappan, Ph. 
English High 
of “England's Story,” 


Literature By Eva 
the 


Worcester, 


English 
Mass 
“Our Country's Story,” 


Depart- 
Author 
An 
cents net, 


New York, 


ete 


elementary text for high schools 


Mifflin & Co., 


Price, 85 


postpaid. Houghton, Boston, 


Chicago 


Ireland's Story A Short 
schools, reading circles and general readers 


author of 


History of Ireland For 
By Charles 

Johnston, Historic 

414 pp. Price, 


Company, 


“Treland ; and Pictur 


esque,” and Clara Spencer 


Mifflin & 


$1.10 post 


paid New 


Houghton, 
York, ¢ hicago 


ftoston 


Dodge's 
Professor of Geography, 


University Cloth, small 
S1.20 


Rip Van Winkle 


porting style of Pitman’s Shorthand. 382 pp., 


ed Pri e, 25 cents 
Graduated Tests in 
of revisionary exercises 
knowledge 
the teacher's corrections. 
Pitman & Sons, New York 
Das Ambenteuer der 
Zschokke 
I Handschin, 
versity of Wisconsin 


ton, New York, Chicago 
Arithmetic By J. W. A 
Book III 


Chicago. 


L. Jackson 
New York, 


Der Shuss 
Mever 


vocabulary 


Von Der 
Edited with 
by Martin H 
University of 
141 pp 
mailing price, 40 cents 
York, Chicago 


in the 


cloth, 


xili-+ Port 


rhe 
the 
plied to Dynamos, M« 
of Electrical Work By 


fifty-four original 


ing Elements of 


tors, 


Price, 25 cents 

The Day at 
Glance By Dr. J. F. 
factured by Spon & 


Time of 


Advanced Geography. By 
Teachers’ 
quarto, 3334 
Rand, McNally & Co., 


By Washington Irving 


Pitman’s 


designed to 
SO pp 
Neujahrsnacht. 


Instruction 
130 pp Dp. C 


Young, 
245 


Kanzel By 
introduction, 
Haertel, 
Wisconsin 


rait 


Study of Electricity 
Electricity 
Wiring 
Norman H, 
illustrations 
Spon & Chamberlain, New Y« 
Any 
Cordeiro, U. 
Chamberlain, New 


Richard E. Dodge, 
College, Columbia 
pp. 
York 

In the re 


xix Price, 


Chicago, New 


illustrat 


Shorthand A 


the 


Series 


test student's 


With columns for the pupil's outlines and 


Price, 20 cent Isaac 


Von Heinrich 


Edited with notes and vocabulary, by Chas 


the 
& Co., 


of German in Uni 


Heath Bos 
ra: B. 
pp ID 


and Lambert 
Appleton & Co., 


Conrad Ferdinand 


notes, exercises and 


Assistant in German 


16mo., semi-flexible 


List price, 35 cents; 


Ginn & Company, Boston, New 


For Beginners Compris 
and Magnetism as Ap 
and to All Branches 
Schneider With 
six tables SS pp 
rk 
World at a 
S. Navy 
York 


and 


Place in the 


Manu 
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THE OXFORD DESK. NEED MORE BE SAID. 
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The best ” aa ed The best a 
1 w 1 

thoughts satisfaction 
The best The most lmy 
material comfort | | Up-T 
Novel i: 
The simplest The best | Takes | 

construction service 


Mc 


The most perfect 
detail ever 
assembled in given by 


A School Desk A School Desk. 


MADE ADJUSTABLE OR NON-ADJUSTABLE. SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL FURNITURE CoO., 


19-21-23 West 18th Street, NEW YORK. ‘ . 94 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. | 


The greatest 
value ever 





A 





‘ 


WATER COLORS 


The PRANG WATER COLORS continue to remain the 
STANDARD PAINTS for Schools and are universally used. 
Three Color Box No. 1 with Brushes, $3.00 per doz; No.1 


IT Is NOT THE TRUTH 


That some of our competitors speak when they assert that 
they, and they only, are in no manner connected with or con- 
trolled by the “Trust” or other School Desk Combination. 


IT IS THE TRUTH 


That we, also, are independent of all other Persons, 

Concerns, or Combinations. 

That our Seating equals any made in COMFORT, HEALTH- 

FULNESS, DURABILITY AND CONY ENIENCE. 

That our prices are as low as is consistent with GOOD 

MATERIALS and WELL MADE Goods. 

That our facilities for the manufacture are not excelled by 

any in the business. 

We make School, Church, Opera, Hall and Assembly Room 
SEATING, each unexcelled in its line; together with all acces- 
sories and supplies that the buyer may want, to supply, fully 
every need. It costs but a stamp to write us. 


MOORE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


SPRINGFIELD, MO., U. S. A. 


without Brushes $2.40 per doz; No. 3 (long) containing 
No. 7 Brush, $3.60 per doz. Six Color Box No. 5, $6.00 
per doz. Loose cakes for refilling boxes, 60c per doz. 
Liberal discount to the Trade and to Schools. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO. 


NEW YORK. 378 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. BOSTON. 





“UNIVERSITY AND 
COLLEGE ANNUALS 
MONTHLY PUBLICA- 
TIONS,ALSO CLASS 
DAY & COMMENCE- 
MENT PROGRAMS 








Looking fora good teacher? 


aR 


SEND FOR SAMPLES Wisconsin has some of the 






Our Bureau Department ‘ 
AND is a conservative pdm et best in the world and we 
agency. t charges the can- * 
ESTIMATES didate ‘no enrollment. fee are ready to nominate good 
and is therefore free to people for good positions 
recommen Oo SCHOO ardus . 
= only the best, anywhere in the country. 
NE AE LOBOS AIS PEER AL IEEE HL AA SNE RATES 





Personally conducted by 


WILLARD N. PARKER, THE PARKER EDUCATIONAL GO. 


Editor 


Wisconsin Journal of Education MADISON, wis. 


CLARK ENG &PTG,COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE WISCONSIN 


RO 





Si Min Minh. Shin Son, an Sin Sin in. an in in am, an Sin, an or. i in. on on. nn om. i i or i, ir, im. hn, Yr ir, oi, or. Fr 
_ i 


we 





for showing on the screen, photos, engravings, sketches, colored prints, flowers, specimens, mechanical 
models, such as the works of a watch, the dial of a galvanometer, etc., all brilliantly lighted in natural colors. 
Cutsin books may be shown without injury to the book. The outfit is arranged to show both opaque objects 
and lantern slides, and the change from one to the other may be made instantly. Attachable to any electric 
magic lantern. Send for circular and list of Educational Lantern slides. 


WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE, Department 20, 918 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Quiet School Rooms. 


Improved College Bench Lantern | Noise not only annoys the teacher 


and interferes with schoolwork but it 
ss lieiaihope irritates the nerves of the pupils. 
Novel in Con- Within the reach 
struction - " of every School 


Takes all Ac- = Write for de- A Blount Door Check 


° i scriptive 
cessories — —— SS i rr) Circulars 


Price Moderate. 


prevents the slamming of doors and 


Mcintosh Stereopticon Co., Chicago as Sin eee oe ae ae Oe 


danger of injury to clothes and person. 
Dept. Three 


Made in SIX sizes to fit any door, 
HANEY SCHOOL FURNITURE CO., outside or inside. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. r ” ° 
‘The Peacemakers’— a charming 


afi little story which ts printed in a 
Faultless and Standard e story which is printec 


charming way—ts sent for the asking. 
Automatic Desks. 
DESIGN, 


PERFECT mn} consTRveTiOn Yale @ Towne Mfg. Co., 


Noiseless in operation. 9 MURRAY STREET, NEW YORK. 


Write for circulars and price list. Liberal 
terms to agents. 


Y 
Y 
t 
t 
Y 
Y 
Y 
: 
; 
; 
; 
; 
; 
: 


THE 


PRIDE OF AMERICA 


THE 
EMULATION OF IME WORLD 


THE MOST FAMOUS SCHOOL DESK EVER MADE 


(Grand Rapids Combination Adjustable Desk 


BALL BEARING HINGES—PERFECT AND POSITIVE ADJUSTMENT—DOVETAIL FASTENING 
THE ENTIRE WORLD AWARDS TO IT THE PALM OF SUPERIORITY 


Grand Rapids School Furniture Works, 


Eastern Sales Office, Western Sales Office, 
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any concern in this line. Delivered cost quoted on application. PCUNSYUVLINA one VERUOIN 
= 1 A207-209 inant Street | q a : ae 
E.W. A. ROWLES cures | ee 

LIST OF CATALOGS: We have just published for the use of Kindergartners 


No. 4—Physical and Chemical Apparatus No. 7—Stationery, Office and School Supplies 


te Stee an Mes os eretmepcasc Sem | Daily Program of Gift and Occupation Work 


By CAROLYN 8S, BAILEY and CLARA M. LEWIS. 


Water Color Crayons | HANDSOMELY BOUND IN CLOTH AND GILT. PRICE 50 CENTS 


This book is an outline of hand work for each day of the 





The best cheap color medium for schools. Will be put kindergarten year. It represents the effort on the part of the 
‘n flat sont 5 tine wlth, clidinn eoune imaband authors to present a scheme of work based on children’s interests 
up soon in flat paste-board box with sliding cover insteac and the result of child study and genetic psychology. 
of in wooden box. Seven Crayons—Red, Orange, Yellew, 
Green, Blue, Violet, Black. Best effects obtained by wet- 
ting point of Crayon or by wetting the paper. Price 75c We are giving special attention to KINDERGARTEN REVIEW. Price. 
per dozen boxes with discount. $1.00 a year. Send for circula« giving premium and club rates. 








MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, New York Boston Philadelphia Atlanta 


NEW YORK. 378 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. BOSTON. 
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Andrews School Furnishing Co., 


Main Office, 28 West 20th St., 
New York. 


School Furniture Opera Chairs Church Furniture 


Founded 1850 








Oldest Established School Furniture House in the Country 


Highest Quality . Lowest Prices 


== Address all communications to our main office 


28 West 20th Street, New York 
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A NOTABLE NEW BOOK 


THE PRINCIPLES AND PROGRESS OF ENGLISH POETRY 


WITH REPRESENTATIVE MASTERPIECES AND NOTES 


By CHARLES MILLS GAYLEY, Professor of English Language and Literature in the University of Califor- 
nia, and CLEMENT CC, YOUNG, Head of the English Department in the Lowell High School, 



















San Francisco 











STOP! Read | 


A Perfect Writing Book—the 
WILLIAMS-Tillford. The copy 
follows the pen, and the movement 
of the eye is to the right and down- 
ward. | 
Fig. 1. Card-board band 1 in. wide. 


> 


Fig. 2. Three pieces of blotting paper 24 | 
in. wide (card-board and blotting paper | 
sewed together with wire thread at each 
end.) 


Fig. 3. Copy to be written from slipped 
under paste-board band, and resting on 
blotter. As each line is written, copy is 
moved down, drying the writing, con- 
cealing it and placing copy just above 
the next line. 








I2mo. Cloth. cxi+595 pages. $1.10 net. 











This new book is unique in being the only ove published which unites in one volume a collection of poetry 
and the special history of poetry. Here are printed, with running historical and critical comment, the poems 
required for entrance to most American colleges. None but the most important poets are represented. The 
Texts are as nearly as possible what the poets have given. Npecial care has been bestowed upon the Notes, 
which are exceptionally valuable. Professor Young's Introduction, occupying more than a hundred pages, is a 
comprehensive and notable treatise on the Principles of Poetry in their various aspects. The new volume has 
been prepared with special reference to the needs of high schools. 
















POCKET CLASSICS FOR THE GRADES EXCURSIONS AND LESSONS IN HOME GEOGRAPHY. 


25 cents net TYPE STUDIES FROM THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE 
UNITED STATES. Each 50 cents, net. 
Accurate in text, judiciously edited, artistically and sub- By CHARLES A. McMURRY, Ph.D. 
stantially bound. Each volume complete in itself - no “dou- 






Two new books by a well-known educational author, for 
the use of both teachers and pupils. The material provided 
“Classics” have been issued for the Grades: in the Excursions and Lessons constitutes the introductory 


Published in Vertical and Slant. Orders 
from schools direct solicited. Price same 
as old style book. Samples sent free to 
any address on application. One hundred 


ble numbers” 25 cents net. Thus far the following 






















ie ae lessons in geography for third and fourth grades. It is the 

dollars i ee old ee Dom Showing, Arabian Nights Kingsley’s T he Heroes geography of the home and the neighborhood. The illustra- 

oe ae ama ter —s oe improve Defoe s Robinson Crusoe Longfellow s Courtship of tions are taken from many different localities, and are typi- 
| ae . ‘ a . Grimm's Fairy Tales : Miles Standish calof various parts of the country. 

National Pub. Co., - Louisville, Ky. Hawthorne's Grandfather's Out of the Northland Type Studies is designed to illustrate in some detail the 

Chair Scott's The Talisman second stage of geography study, following the “ Excur- 

Ms H O RT H AN D Keary’s Heroes of Asgard Swift’s Gulliver's Travels sions and Lessons.” The purpose of the simple type studies 

Carroll’s Alice in Wonderland Hawthorne’s Wonder Book 


given is to introduce children to the geography of our own 
country. 


sae Che Macmillan Company, 2 


San Francisco. 


very best books. 





Any teacher is handicapped without the | 





“SHORTHAND FOR HIGH SCHOOLS” 
is the best in its own field, because spe- 
clally prepared to meet the requirements 
of that particular tield 
Written by a Shorthand author of na- 
tional reputation who is thoroughly fa- 





miliar with High-School work. 378 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
The ““Sentence Method” of teaching 
Shorthand excells all other methods 


TYPEWRITING. 


. . 
Barnes’ Typewriting Instructors, at $1.50 Isaac Pitman S Shorthand 
(also a dictation book), $1.00, and 50c, are 
referred to as authority by teachers all 


over the United States. Used in many Exclusively adopted by the New York Board of Education 
High Schools. 





The Crowell Cabinet 


' No. 3- 
ora per- commencing 
The Arthur J. Barnes Pub. Co., St. Louis, iod of FIVE YEARS January, 1905 guaranteed to perform more than 
Write for sample pages. = 450 experiments. 
Partial List of Books adopted 
Isaac Pitman’s Shorthand Instruct $1.50 PRICE, - $150.00. 
' SUMMER SESSION ee . ; ) 
2th Cer y Dictati Book and Lega Freight Prepaid. Sent on Approva 
I ms ’ eaten: . icon - 
| CORNELL UNIVERSITY Practical Course in Touch Typewriting 


Did you receive a copy of our illustrated cata- 
logue of Laboratory and general supplies? If not 
drop us a card and we will mail you a copy. 


JULY 5—-AUG. 16, 1905 Send for copy of Pitman’s Journal 


60 Instructors, 23 Departments. ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 


Special Mention Departments of Geo- 31 Unien Square, New York 


aon Sa ae FRENG 


Send for Circular and Book of Views. and other 


vs BOOKS Trask’s SCHOOL GYMNASTICS 


Graduate of the Boston Normal School of Gymnastics, and a teacher of experience. 
NOW READY..... 3 
A thoroughly graded Book of Drill Exercises for Schools, arranged with mathe- 
v . o matical precision for day-by-day, grade-by-grade use. Embodying 
tone S istory Oo ng an the best of Swedish and German methods and supplemented by 
Games and Fancy Steps for the 
Added to and brought up to the present, with new tables of references a 


yr sources, and for additiona! reading; chronological tables, synopsis Schoolroom and Schoolya ra 
for review, etc Positions illustrated witb full page portraits. 


Just published and at once adopted by Normal Schools in Massachusetts and 
Pennsylvania and by Public Schools in Michigan and Minnesota. 


We have a complete line of Supplies 
for the School. 


COLUMBIA ScHOooL SuppLy Co., 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


grap ind of Nature Work; Lan- 
guages, Sciences, History, Education, 
Art, Mathematics; for College, High 


£ 















The Sauveur, Bercy, Du 
Croquet and other well 
known methods_ for 
teaching Modern Lan- 
guages are published by 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 


48 St. & Sixth Ave., N. Y. 
Catalogues and al! information 
sent when requested 


Scho 











THE REGISTRAR, 
Cornell University. Ithaca, N. Y. 








It is believed that the Stone’s History is unequallea for use of pupils 
in Grammar and High Schools where it is desired to take no more 
time than can properly be given to this subject. 


SPECIMEN COPY FOR 50 CENTS Published by 


THOMPSON, BROWN @ COMPANY, CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY 


614 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


_ SQUIRES’ TEAT BOOKS OF ART 
FLUSH INKWELLS. EDUCATION 


S es' No. 3 Flush is re 

A new series of books for teaching Drawing and Ele- 
mentary Constructive Work, containing Text accom- 
panied by Illustrations in Black and White and in Color, 











smooth nickeled lid that will not ; and comprising Eight Books for Pupils—one for each grade 
aS: lt, Le Ean cen Squires’ No. 10, from First to Eighth inclusive. First six books ready. See 
eled inkwell. Both are easi Flush Inkwell. pamphlet announcement. 
‘ eSKS—arop | ‘ Patented June 16, 1% 
"a ig all. We continue to make our No. 5 Swing-top inkwell: also, The Prang Educational Company, 
Squires’ No. 3, see. Writ 


‘ is f cular and prices NEW YORK. 378 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. BOSTON 
Flush Top Inkwell. SQUIRES INKWELL CO., Pittsburg, Pa. 
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SOME UNIQUE THINGS IN TEXT-BOOKS 

















By ELEANOR SMITH. 
THE COMMON SCHOOL A new book of simple and attractive songs, taken from the different vol- 


BOOK of VOCAL MUSIC umes of the MODERN MUSIC SERIES and adapted to conditions 


existing in the ungraded schools. 








By ROBERT FORESMAN 
A simple, definite, three-book course in musical writing, covering inven- THE MANUSCRIPT SERIES 


tion, original work, writing of songs from memory and the study of of VOCAL MUSIC 
songs in connection with written words. 














By W. A. WHITEHOUSE 
THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM AND THE 4, eight-book series of medial writing, containing copies selected for 


NATURAL MOVEMENT METHOD OF their educational value and for the introduction of the natural move- 
PRACTICAL WRITING ment indispensable to practical writing. 













By FRANK E. PARLIN 


Over seven thousand of the commonest words of our language, graded THE QUINCY WORD 
and arranged according to a definite plan; not merely a speller, but an LIST 


elementary word study. 





mene er arene nn en eee tt a RRA PE EATEN RE ARREARS 
WRITE THE PUBLISHERS FOR CIRCULARS AND INFORMATION 
(a a er a ne ne RRNA RN er mPa ot NMNR ane NRE Rm 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


NEW YORK LONDON BOSTON ATLANTA CHICAGO 





DALLAS PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 











THE BEST BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS 


ENSURE RESULTS BY GIVING YOUR TEACHERS AND SCHOLARS 
THE BOOKS WITH WHICH THEY CAN DO THE BEST WORK 





Elementary Secondary 
The Heath Readers (seven books) Well’s Essentials of Algebra 
The New Walsh Arithmetic Well’s Essentials of Geometry 
Hyde’s Two-Book Course in English Newell's Descriptive Chemistry 
Thomas’s A History of the United States Colton’s Zoology: Descriptive and Practical 
Thomas’s Elementary United States History Colton’s Physiology: Briefer Course 
Pratt’s America’s Story (tive books) Stevens’s Introduction to Botany 
Colton’s Elementary Physiology Heath’s English Classies (50 vols.) 
Heath's Home and School Classics The Arden Shakespeare (18 vols.) 
Dole’s The Young Citizen Espenshade’s Essentials of Composition and Rhetoric 
Bass’ Beginner’s Reader and First Reader Howes’s Primer of English Literature 
Gordon’s System of Reading Fraser & Squair’s French Grammar 
Penniman’s New Practical Speller Super’s French Reader 


Joynes-Meissner German Grammar 
Spanhoofd’s Lehrbuch 








Send for descriptive circulars and ca’alogues. 


D. C. HEATH @ COQO., Publishers 


Boston New York Chicago London 
120 Boylston Street 225 Fourth Avenue 378 Wabash Avenue 15 York Street 
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HAS IT COME TO THIS? 


Do commercial influences, rather than character and fitness, determine the election of Superintendents, 





Principals and Teachers? 














































































Discipline and Teachers. 


A teacher who, prompted by revenge, admin- 
isters corporal correction, is as guilty crimi- 
nally as if he had acted with malice.—State of 
North Carolina v. Thornton. 

Where a school teacher, in administering cor- 
rection to pupils who disobey the rules of the 
school, uses his authority as a cover for malice, 
he is amenable to the criminal laws.—State of 
North Carolina v. Thornton. 

Where a school teacher, in the exercise of his 
authority to correct disobedience, grossly abuses 
his powers, he is punishable criminally—State 
of North Carolina v. Thornton. 


Validity of Contracts. 

The legislature being empowered by the law 
to ereate municipal corporations and to alter 
them, 
school district and including it in another, vio- 


and repeal taking territory from one 
lates no obligation of contract so far as con- 
cerns the district from which it is taken. — 
Board of Education of Union Free School Dist. 
No. 6 v. Board of I'ree 
School Dist. No. 7, 


Edueation of Union 
State of New York. 


Validity and Effect of Grants. 


The law securing to the successful bidder the 
exclusive right to supply books to the public free 
schools and the patrons thereof at the stipulated 
prices, does not create a monopoly and grant a 
special exclusive privilege, within the inhibi 
tion of the law.—Dickinson y. Cunningham, 
State of Alabama. 

Under the law providing that a school district 
which shall continue to exercise, undisputed, 
the prerogatives of a legally formed district, for 
a year, shall be deemed legally formed, a school 
district to exercise, undisputed, the prerogatives, 
and enjoy the privileges, of a legally formed dis- 
trict, for a year, over part of its territory, loses 
Vanhorn, State of 


such territory. People Vv. 


Colorado. 
School Buildings. 


A notice of a special meeting of the inhab- 
itants of a school district stated that its pur- 
pose was to consider the erection of a new school 
building in District No. 5, in conformity with 
the recommendation of the board, published 
with the notice. The recommendation stated 
that a new site had been selected subject to the 
approval of the meeting, describing it; and that, 
to purchase the site and erect the building, the 
entire cost, with furnishings, would be $35,000; 
and the board proposed the issuing of bonds 
therefor, in blocks of $5,000, to mature in 14, 


Held, 


that the notice and recommendation, construed 


15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20 years, respectively. 


together, were a sufficient compliance with the 
provisions of the consolidated school law, re 
quiring the notice to state the tax proposed, and 
specify the amount and object thereof.—Lawson 
v. Lineoln, State of New York. 

Where a contract for the construction of a 
schoolhouse that. if 
abandoned the work, the school district should 
be entitled to take possession thereof, inclusive 


provided the contractor 


“of all materials, tools and appliances thereon,” 
and finish the work, the fact that certain un- 
worked materials furnished to the contractor by 
material men were on the ground when the dis- 
trict took possession of the uncompleted work 
after the contractor's abandonment did not im- 


pose on the district a personal liability therefor, 
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on their being used in the completion of the 
work.—Green Bay Lumber Co. v. 
School District of Odebolt, Iowa. 

Where a contract for the construction of a 
school building, provided that if the contractor 
failed to furnish the work the district might 
complete the work and deduct the cost from any | 
money due the contractor under the contract, 
and that the expenditures incurred, and any 
damage incurred through such default should | 
be certified by the architect, whose certificate 
should be conclusive, and the building was fin- 
ished by the district after abandonment of the 
contractor, the architect’s certificate as to the 
amount expended in completing the building 
was exclusive proof of such amount, as against 
subcontractors, in the absence of fraud.—Green 
Bay Lumber Co. v. Independent School District 
of Odebolt, Towa. 

The law provides that subcontractors who 
furnish materia] for any public building not 
helonging to the state shall have a claim against 
the public corporation for the value of such 
materials, not in excess of the contract price, 
but such corporation shall not be required to 
pay any such claim in any different manner 
from that provided in the principal contract. 
Lleld, that where a contract for the construction 


Independent 


of a schoolhouse provided for payments as the 
work progressed on architect’s certificates, pay- 
ments made to the contractor on certificates exe- 
cuted by the architect, on information furnished 
him by the superintendent of the building and 
not after personal investigation, were valid as 
materialmen who did not file their 
claims as against the school district until after 
the last payment had been made to the con- 
traector.—Green Bay Lumber Co. vy. Independent 
School District of Odebolt, Towa. 


against 


Teachers and Contracts. 


The law with 


school-teachers shall be in writing, and that no 


provides that all contracts 


action shall be brought on any contract not 
Held that, 


where services were rendered by a school-teacher 


made in conformity with the act. 


under an oral employment, he could not recover 
therefor on a quantum meruit, notwithstanding 
the services were necessary, acceptable, and ben- 
eficial to the school corporation—Lee v. York 
School Tp. of Elkhart County, Indiana, 

Where the trustees of an incorporated town 
contracted with school teachers to teach school 
therein, as they were authorized to do, the teach- 
ers so employed were entitled to recover dam- 
ages by reason of the trustees’ breach of the 
contract for employment by abandoning con- 
trol of the schools—Hornbeck vy. State of In- 
diana. 

Pupils and Discipline of School. 

Where a teacher exercises his judgment in 
whipping a pupil, the presumption is that he 
exercised it correctly.- State v. Thornton. State 
of North Carolina. 

Within the sphere of his authority, the school 
teacher is the judge as to when correction of a 
pupil is required, and of the degree of correc- 
tion necessary.—State v. Thornton. North Car- 
olina. 

When the correction administered by a school 
teacher is not in itself immoderate, and there- 
fore beyond the authority of the teacher, its 
legality or illegality must depend entirely on 
the quo animo with which it is administered. 
State v. Thornton. North Carolina. 

Where a school had not been well managed 
prior to defendant’s employment as teacher, and 
he was specially requested to be more strict in 
compelling obedience to the rules, he has no 
more authority by reason thereof than he would 
otherwise have possessed.—State of North Caro 
lina v. Thornton, 


HON. ROLAND P. FALKNER, 
Commissioner of Education, 
Porto Rico. 


RULES AND REGULATIONS, 
Mass. The 


regulat ion 


Boston, school 


committee has 
forbidding instructors, 
janitors and other employes of the board from 


entering any 


adopted a 
newspaper or magazine coupon 
voting contest. Teachers are also forbidden to 
encourage their pupils to enter such contests. 

Chicago, Ill. Supt. of Schools Cooley has 
issued an order that all evening schools under 
eontrol of the Board of Edueation be oraded. 
It is impossible to grade the pupils as exactly 
as pupils are graded in the day schools. How- 
ever, the day school grading will be followed as 
closely as possible. The following divisions 
have bec n made, 

I’, 1—Beginning foreigners. 

IK. 2—Advanced foreigners. 

Grade 4-5, 

Grade 5-6, 

Grade 6-7. 

Grade 7-8. 

High School (subdivide if necessary ) 

All workers in th 
given credit for the work they 
ultimately, if they 


evening schools will b 
perform, and 
pursue their studies long 


enough, be given certificates of graduation. 
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Thoroughly Equipped. 
Stranger—Has your new schoolhous 


modern conveniences ? 


School Director Ye s, and all the modern in- 


conveniences. 


all the 
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The Compensation of Teachers. 


At no period in the history of the educational 
life and effort of the country has greater atten- 
tion been given to the matter of compensation 
for teachers than during the past year. The 
hest minds have applied themselves to a study 
of the subject, and it is safe to assert that no 
phase connected with the same has escaped at- 
tention. 

Educational bodies have investigated the sub- 
‘ect; have presented their conclusions, and have 
school public 


with the claims of the teachers for an increase 


impressed authorities and the 


of compensation wherever made, or contem- 


plated to be 


fore, ol th results of this agitation, rather than 


made. <A brief summary, there- 


a discussion of any phase of the same, may be 
in place at this time. 

It has been clearly demonstrated, that the 
teachers are not now adequately Comyn nsated in 
the light of the present mode of living and the 
prof ssional and social cle mands of the day. 
compensated for 


They are not adequately 


ner sery Le sll services 


comparison with the 
ndered and salaries paid in othe r lines of 
tivity. (This 


desmen, mechanies and unskilled laborers. ) 


comparison ineludes clerks, 


ney do not 


recely proportionately the same 


ompensation that is granted other public ser 


They are not sufficiently 


ti compensated, eon- 

sidering time, labor and expense involved in 
eparing for the profession of teaching. 

ey are not remunerated commensurate with 


e delicate and important task demanded of 
training the rising generation for usé¢ 
ful citizenship—in producing worthy manhood 


nd womanhood, in performing a great service 


The Law of Supply and Demand. 


The law of supply and demat d, which in the 
iin governs all wages, has also hitherto con 
the teacher’s salary list. The early en 
f women in this country in the field 
s had the 


| 
lal 
supply The standards for 


2 tendeney to overstock 
admission, more 
especially in the rural districts, have been low, 


candidates for positions, almost every 


here, have been in excess of the number of 
Sit s to be filled. 

While the law of supply and demand has gov 
red, and still governs the salaries paid to 
teachers, the principal cause for their general 


uacy may be traced to the rural districts. 
i competent teachers must compete with 
the inexperienced and untrained girls who will 
ecept a school for a mere pittance. The trained 
leac] turns to the larger centers of population, 
and the 


an appoint 


Hles her appheation and trusts to luck, 
I things, that she may secure 
ent. Whether she receives such appointment 
ner application nevertheless re nders her 
tor and indirectly influences the entire 


obl In, 
Evils in Rural Districts. 


I) rural districts it has for many years 
eustom of school directors to place the 
ipon the auction block and sell her, not 
rhest, but to the lowest bidde r, This 


n the rural districts has carried its 
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TEACHERS AND TAXATION 


By WILLIAM GEORGE BRUCE 


injurious effects into the cities. The low sal- 
aries paid in the country have always prompted 
teachers to turn to the cities and flood the 
school boards with their applications, 

With plenty of applications on file, no city 
school board is likely to be so altruistic as to 
inaugurate, voluntarily, an increase in salaries, 
nor are teachers, conscious of an intense clamor- 
ing for positions, likely to demand such in- 
crease in any aggressive manner. 

Thus, low salaries in the cities are, in a large 
measure, traceable to the lamentable conditions 
in the rural districts. The professional workers 
in the country gravitate, more largely than 
those in other callings, towards the larger cen- 
ters of population. 

With the results of all these investigations, 
placed at our command, with the collective 
judgment of educator and statesman, merchant 
and lawyer, as to the economic phases involved; 
with facts, figures and conclusions on the teach- 
ers’ salary problem—the immediate question re- 
What next ? 

What line of action will be so sound and ex- 
pedient as to accomplish desired ends effectual- 
ly and decisive ly. 


solves itself into two words 


The question then which pre- 
sents itself for immediate solution is whether 
the fixing of teachers’ salaries should be left to 
the law of supply and demand, as it has in the 
past, or whether any method or expediency 
should be adopted by which an adequate com- 
pensation may be ensured. 

Here a number of plans have been suggested 
which in their turn have been discussed in a ful- 
some manner. I have but one general plan to 
suggest, which shall embody the following con 
ditions: 

The Remedial Measures. 

First, enact a Jaw which shall fix a minimum 
salary to be paid to teachers throughout the 
state, at $40.00, 

Second, maintain a strict standard of quali- 


t 


fication for admission fto the profession of 


teaching. All examination papers, outside of ° 


Normal diplomas, to be marked and certified by 
the State Department of Publie Instruction. 
Third, an intimate acquaintance on the part 
of educational associations with the cost and 
maintenance of town, county, city and_ state 
government; and a knowledge as to what pro- 
may, consistent 


should be devoted to 


portion of such maintenance 
with sound economies, 
educational purposes. 
Fourth, an elimination of the supply and de- 
part of School Boards; and 


instead, a rule which shall mean adequate com 


mand rule on the 


pensation for high class teaching services, con 
sidered upon a basis of absolute equity and in 
keeping with the value of such service to the 


state, to society, to posterity. 


Teachers’ Relation to Taxes. 


The agitation, as a whole, has not only 


thrown sufficient light upon actual conditions, 

but has resulted in fixed conclusions which now 

eall for such remedial measures as calm delib 

eration and good judgment may dictate, 
Among these a consideration of th 

follows. The laws gov- 


erning the different funds forelocal government 


of taxation logi ally 


do not, in every instance, provide sufticiently 
for educational purposes, 
property contribute in a like manner, towards 
funds. Thus, the 


with which those interested in the 


the maintenance of these 


next phase, 


Nor, do all forms of 





proper compensation of teachers must concern 
themselves, is that of equitable taxation and 
the adjustment of funds for educational pur- 
poses, 

The teacher may hesitate in attempting to 
deal with the problem of taxation on the plea 
that this subject does not come within his, or 
her province, since other factors are provided 
to deal with it, or because many teachers do 
not believe themselves to belong to the list of 
taxpayers. 

All teachers are taxpayers, and as such should 
concern themselves in the affairs of local govy- 
ernment. The person who pays board, room 
rent, office rent, house rent, 6r ground rent, or 
buys a bill of goods, indirectly contributes a 
share towards the tax revenue of the city. All 
forms of investment must deal with the ele- 
ment of taxation. The landlord must pay a 
portion of his rentals into the city treasury 
in the form of taxes; the merchant. must turn 
a portion of his profits into the same channel. 
The tenant and customer make it possible for 
the landlord and the merchant to render tribute 
to the state, hence share in the payment of that 
tribute and are, therefore, taxpayers. 


THE TEACHERS’ LABOR UNION. 


A Chicago writer denounces the affiliation of 
teachers with labor unions in the following man- 
ner: 

“The teachers are not the servants of an em- 
ployer who is making profit out of their labor. 
They are not parties to any industrial struggle 
for a fairer division of profits. They serve the 
public, and since they are themselves part of 
the public, they are to a certain extent their own 
employers. That they should organize for the 
good of their calling, and for their own econ- 
current good as individuals, is praiseworthy. 
But that they should organize for their own good 
as against the good of their calling, and that 
in so doing they should adopt the methods and 
associations of industrial war, is intolerable. 

“Our government—national, state and city— 
can none of them tolerate organized assault from 
their employes. The further the efforts of public 
employes’ unions in this direction are carried, 
the clearer this will be. <A tyranny would re- 
sult worse than any that boss-ridden cities and 
states have ever yet endured. 

“Public employes’ unions having this object 
in view, whether in the police foree, the fire de- 
partment or the public schools, whether in state 
cleemosynary institutions or in the government 
postal service, should be suppressed firmly and 
permanently. 


St. Louis, Mo. The board has adopted the 
following rule to govern the letting of contracts: 
“Every contract of $500.00 or more made 
shall be ac- 


companied by a bond in the sum of 25 per cent. 


through the Building Department, 
of the contract, and shall be conditioned for the 
faithful performance of the contract. All such 
bonds shall be executed by a solvent surety com- 
pany and shall be subject to approval by the 
Committee on Finance. 

Bond for lettings in sums less than $500.00 
may be required at the discretion of the Com- 
missioner of School Buildings with a surety ap- 
proved by him, 
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It is needful—to-day in America—to pause 
at the outset of any serious discussion either of 
administration or of organization, by a man 
who does not share the prevailing superstition 
that administration and organization mean the 
same thing, to explain the very ideas to be in- 
voked by the terms employed. For it is con 
fusion of these ideas, and not “education,” that 
is really the “great American superstition.” 

The manner in which educational institutions 
and school systems have been administered in 
this country shows so frequently the misconcep 
tion I have pointed to, that it would be a word 
“fitly spoken” if the next great inaugural of a 
university president should be made the occasion 
of an indictment so plain and forceful that ex 
cutive boards throughout the length and breadth 
of the land would be aroused and guided to ap- 
ply the true tests of administrative skill to all 
administrative officers. 

In an organism every organ, besides exercis 
ing its proper individual autonomy, sympathizes 
and co-operates with every other organ, and the 
administrative organ of the entire organism 
can not fully or rightly discharge its function 
unless that condition exists. If disorganization 
has occurred at any point, the administrative 
function strives to restore the local responsibil 
ity and the general harmony, but in the wise or- 
der of nature administration is not conceived as 
begun with respect to any such deranged part 
until its local responsibility and the general har 
mony have been restored 
it has been organized again. The analogy is not 
strained, if applied to illustrate similar needs 
and principles in the organization and adminis- 
tration of a university or a system of schools. 
If a university president or school superinten- 
dent acts as an autocrat, or if every individual 
within the organized sphere of his administra- 
tion can not depend on his absolute fidelity in 
transmitting the communications from part to 
part necessarily made through him, and on the 
complete truthfulness of his statements to any 
part concerning another part—ther’ such a uni 
versity or system of schools, however busily 
administered, is disorganized at its most vital 
point; and its condition is, in the fullest sense 
of the word, insane, and comparable in every 
respect to the condition of a body administered 
by a brain whose reports, messages, and com 
mands are faithless, conflicting, founded in vain 
conceits. 

In his recent “address of acceptance,” Presi 
dent Alderman of the University of Virginia 
gave a brave hint in one brief sentence: “It is 
commonly alleged against college presidents that 
they are liars.” He most justly hastened to 
add, “this is a tolerably hasty generalization, 
like the famous one of the Psalmist’s’”; but, 
although a word to the wise is sufficient, a us 
ful thesis might perhaps be written upon the 
reasons why the selective processes by which col 
lege presidents and school superintendents ought 
to be chosen and retained, have not operated to 
include them as a class rather among the under- 
stood exceptions to the psalmist’s “generaliza- 
tion” about “all men.” But, whatever the value 
of such a research in sociology might be, Presi- 
dent Alderman immediately supplied a positive 


that is to say, until 





apply, if they wish to discover 
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test which regencies and trustees might easily 


whether their ad 
ministrative officers are organizers or disorgan- 


izers.: “Between the president and faculty a 


loyal, hearty, helpful relation should exist. If 
he de pe nds on himself alone he will do but little, 


and that little not very well. His opinions must 


gain their weight from their wisdom rather than 


from their source. His truest strength lies in 
the power to divine ‘the value of others rather 
than in any power of his own of action or of 
speech. For him there must be the open mind, 
the sympathetie spirit, the patient temper, the 
sleepless eye; and his power should be commen 
surate with his responsibility.” 

Those are golden words. It were well tT every 
member of every board of regents and school 
trustees would get them by heart; for, of course, 
identically the same principles apply to college 
presidents and school superintendents. Ther 
are different phases of emphasis with which dif 


ferent boards would need to read the last claus: 


but all ought to test the president’s or superin 


tendent’s fitness by ascertaining (through quiet 


observation) the facts concerning which almost 
every word of President Alderman’s descriptio1 
Suggests a point inquiry. Only after those 
tests have been met by fair approximations, is 
it truly in order to inquire into the initiative 
skill, vigor, and suecess of an administration. 
he former tests are pre-requisite; they tes 
eligibility. 

The last clause of the description defines th 
nly rational basis for t fice. as the others 
detine the most ess ualitic ne 6 the 
otheer. “His power should b mmensurat 


with his responsibility 7 NO 


ng could be more 
foolishly rash than tO give power without im 
posing responsibility; nothing could be mor 
unjustly impractical than to impose re sponsibil 


ity without giving power. Yet, strange to say 


each of these mistakes has been n ade by many 
coverning boards—the former most characteris- 
tically by university regents, the latter by school 


trustees. There have been un 


versity presidents 


and school superintendents in the United States 


whose known policy is on direction, who, 
by nature and by design, dealt faithlessly with 
all parties, misrepres hnting pr itively and neg: 

tively, by distortion and by suppression, to the 


public, to the faculty or teachers. and to th 


rover! ing boards. se most rest 


cerned have known the facts, vet 
have held practically irresponsibl power until 
removed for some cause, not unrelated probably 
but in “ide ntal, and after inde finitely prolonged 
administrations. How would it be possible for 
men of undoubted integrity to make such a mis 
take, were it not for the superstition that the 
admin stration of al revanisi may be success 
ful without conserving rganization? Ther 
is probably associated th that misconception 
the notion that “executive abilitv” is a thing 
part from and li dent erful knowl 
edge of the bus SS ll h nd é 

If the suprem¢ th ie vould ly 
with results and with large ques l f policy 
their duties would be less burdensome and better 
fulfilled. If a stfperintendent voluntarily trou 
bles his board of trustees with pett questions 
of detail, his inistake should be pointed out, and 
if not re medied, he he uld be dismi ed or of 
fered a subordinate 1D! ( Otherv e, it will be 


merely a question of time when his incompe- 
tency will cause so many petty dissentions that 
chronic irritation and mistakes will take the 
place of ease and harmony and efficiency. 

If a school superintendent should find divided 
and mutually suspicious members of a board, he 
should be especially careful to discuss every 
proposal before the full board and to avoid even 
the appearance of depending on certain privately 
consulted members. I happened recently to read 
the following expression published by a school 
superintendent: “Give me one strong, influential 
member on the average board to whom I can 
always feel free to go and talk on every question, 
and I will be 
board.” Alas! 


tentions, you will be an ultimate bone of conten- 


the ultimate manager of that 
brother, despite your good in- 


tion between two factions of that board, if you 
pursue any such policy. Have your personal 
friends among the trustees, by all means; but 
talk with them in such intercourse on other 
subjects rather than on those which will come 
before the board for official action. You are the 
officer of the entire body, not of one or two of 
its members. They and you meet at a counsel 
board, and it is best to have all dealings above 
that board. 
support of your recommendation fail to com- 
mend it, seek better 
arguments, or possibly a better recommendation, 


If the arguments you advance in 
do not canvass for votes; 


If that policy does not sooner or later succeed 

resign, my brother; and you will advance in 
vour profession far more than if, by your prac- 
tices, the board had been split into a set major- 
itv for you and a minority set against you, and 
you had kept the place, 
Nothing would so 


spect, the influence, 


until the tables turned. 
effectively increase the re 
and the salaries of school 
as occasional resignations be 
official 

No re sponsible executive of- 


superintendents, 
cause too many recommendations had 
been disregarded. 
heer can accept too many votes of “lack of 
and retain proper respect. At pres- 
of trustees generally imagine thtat 


confide nee,” 
ent boards 
school superintendents resign only to get better 
This, also, is 
a generalization that assumes its exceptions; 
but all suffer from the fact that the generaliza- 
tion could have been made at all. We ought to 
exercise proper humility and self-restraint, but 
we ought not to forfeit self-respect; and we 
ought to hol “Tis not 


in mortals to command success; we will do more 


salaries or when asked to do so. 


, i] 
L ourse lves responstl Se: 


de serve a 

Administration has many duties and labors 
concerning spheres of the work already organ- 
ized; but great opportunities are offered for the 
development and extension of organizing activ- 
organiza- 


it 


ies. Let me pause to remind you 


n means life and spontaneous co-ope ration; 


| 


nf: a ; 5 eos 1 
niformiuty, be yond certain narrou imits, means 


i] 


h and arbitrary control. 


Perhaps the schoolmaster who licked [heo- 
dore Roosevelt when a boy wanted to get sev 
eral states between himself and the president 
before breaking the news. 

The coming educator seldom arrives on sched- 
ule time. . 
An isthmus is a neck of land—and that 18 
where Panama will get the canal. 

It takes a lot of cold cash to kee p tihe school- 


he sé furnace eonled. 
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TEACHERS TALK TAXATION. 


At a mass meeting of teachers held at Mil- 
waukee, Wis., the subject of taxation was dis- 
eussed and a manifest together with a set of 
resolutions adopted. 

Tlie meeting is the outgrowth of a realization 
that the adequate compensation of teachers and 
the general cause of popular education rest upon 
an equitable system of taxation. The following 
was adopted: 

A Patriotic Manifest. 

The duty imposed upon us as teachers, in 
training the rising generation in the direction 
of useful citizenship, implies also a recognition 
of the spirit of that justice and equality which 
forms the foundation of.our form of govern- 
It is incumbent upon us to inculeate in 
for governmental 


ment. 
the youth a proper respect 
authority and instill in them a patriotic adher- 
ence and love for its institutions. In dealing 
with the principles of our government, we must 
teach, as we have been taught by the great 
Founders of the Republic, that equality before 
the law is the cardinal principle of that govern- 
ment. It readily follows that we should hold 
that uniformity of taxation is an essential ex- 
pression of that principle. 

We, therefore, believe it to be 
meaning of the constitution of the 
Wisconsin that all property shall bear its just 
proportion of the tax burden. So strong is our 
faith in that important document that we pre- 


within the 
State of 


clude the suggestion that special tax privileges 
are either intended or warranted within its 
meaning. 

We are not unmindful of the 
absolute fairness to all members of the body pol 
itie, holding, as we do, that the rights of co1 
porate, as well as the rights of private property 


necessity of 


ownership, must be respected and conserved. 

It has been shown by the Tax Commissioner 
f the City of Milwaukee that the property of 
public service and other corporations is subject 
to special forms of taxation, consisting of a per 
ecentum or license fee paid into the state treas 
ury, in lieu of an ad valorem tax payable direct 


7 


ly into the city treasury. This information is 
followed by the undisputed statement that by 
ibolishing all special forms of taxation and ap 
plying the ad valorem system to all classes of 
property, quasi public as well as private, th 
local tax revenue can be increased by over $500,- 
000 “without doing violence to the sacred rights 
f ownership.” 

The subject of taxation embraces a considera 


tion of the appropriations made for school pur- 


poses. Absolute equity here not only effects the 
adequate compensation of teachers, but also 
vitally eoneerns the general cause of popular 
education. Therefore, be it 


Wise Resolutions. 
Resolved, That We, the principals and teach 


ers of tl 
i 


Milwaukee public schools, in mass 
meeting agse mbled, believe that public sentiment 


should be awakened to the important economic 


prob] of uniform and equitable taxation and 
to a serious consideration of remedial measures 
necessary to achieve the same; and to the end 
that this may be accomplished we dedicate our 
best efforts and support. And be it further 

te ed, That, believing that the special law 
on ta ion, now applied to publie service and 


ther corporations, are an unjust discrimination 
upon private ownership, it is our earnest desire 
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that all special privileges be forthwith repealed 
and that taxation be 
secured in the interest of common 
equity and justice. 

Resolved, That the chairman be, and he is 
herewith directed to appoint a committee of five 
to prepare a suitable memorial reflecting the sen- 
timents of the foregoing preamble and resolu- 
tions, and present same to the Legislature for 
consideration. 


absolute uniformity in 


fairness, 


Resolved, That we herewith send greetings to 
the great teaching body of the state of Wiscon- 
sin and urge upon them the necessity of con- 
cerning themselves with the subject of taxation, 
both loeal and state; 
ment of funds for educational purposes. 


and with the apportion- 
To the 
end that absolute uniformity in taxation may be 
achieved and that such portions of the tax rev- 
enues, for the proper maintenance of the schools, 
as may be consistent with sound economics, may 


be secured, our hearty co-operation is tendered. 


OHIO TEACHERS’ MOVEMENT. 

The Ohio Teach rs’ T\ deration has announced 
the following objects and principles, which have 
been formulated by S. K. Mardis, Toronto, O.: 

I. The protection of the pupils in the public 
schools. demand that 
teaching used as a 


and justice to the 
should not b 


stone” to the professions. 


public, 
“stepping 
All persons who have 
teaching should be re- 
quired, by law, as is done 


not had experience in 
in dentistry, law and 
medicine, to have acquire da specified degree of 
general scholarship and professional training 
before being admitted to the class for examina- 


tion for a certificate to teach. 


Il. The management of the public schools 
should be entirely free from all partisan politics, 
The public 
whole public, 


sectarianism, and 
schools are for 


without regard to 


personalities. 
children of the 
church, party, race, or social 
standing. 


IIT. Each school district 


iship or special is a unit 


whether city, vil 
for school ad 
ministration, in which all the school electors 
should be free to vote for the whole board of ed 


ucation, without geographical, political or other 


7 
lage, tow1 


IV. The names of all the 
member of the b 
1, should 


nlaced oT one 


candidates for 
oard of education, however nom 
be alphabetically 
ballot, without 


arranged and 


any designation 


xcept “For Member of the Board of Educa- 
tion.” 

Vi: Teachers and Suy rintendents shall be 
selected only because of their character and pro 
fessional bility nd ( 1 reasonable proba- 
ion. their tenure of office should be terminated 

nly by resignation, or by removal for cause in 


which they shall have a hearing. 
VI. Teachers and superintendents should re 


ceive compensation which 

meet all the pr fessional and social demands 
made upon them and provide for a competence 
in sich ness and old age. 

VII. The successful management of the pub 
lie schools diffe rentiates itself into two distinct 
phases—the professional and non-professional. 
The pi fi ional duties are those of the superin 
tendents and teachers, and the non-professional 
are those af the hoard fF adi on. parents and 
patrons. 

VIII. These two phases of school work de 


mand two distinct classes of organizations whose 


aims should be to bring the best conditions for 
the highest efficiency of work in their respective 
spheres for the advancement of public educa- 
tion. 

IX. The State Teachers’ Association, sec- 
tional associations, county institutes, and Ohio 
Teachers’ Reading Circle should, as professional 
associations, and the Ohio Teachers’ Federation 
and School Board Associations as non-profes- 
sional organizations, receive every encourage- 
ment in their respective spheres. True educa- 
tional advancement is achieved through the 
spirit of co-operation and altruism, not through 
selfish contentions. 

X. The state is the unit for school legisla- 
tion. Therefore, the necessity of a state organi- 
zation to awaken an interest in educational 
problems among the people so the teachers and 
patrons may unite in needed school legislation 
to make the schools of Ohio as good as the best 
in the world. 

XI. There should be a closer and more in- 
telligent co-operation between the teachers, 
school officials, and patrons of the public 
schools; therefore, the necessity of a non-pro- 
fessional organization in which both teachers 
and patrons will be interested and will take an 
active part. 

XIT. The educational standard and efficiency 
of the Public Schools are determined by educa- 
tional sentiment, therefore, the necessity of an 
organization which has for its object the wise 
and systematic cultivation of high and correct 
educational sentiment throughout the state and 
the nation. This must be a non-professional or 
non-technical organization as is the Ohio Teach- 
ers’ Federation. 

Butte, Montana. The following schedule of 
salaries for high school teachers and ward prin- 
cipals on a basis of ten month school yéar has 
been put into effect: 

PER MONTH. 

Ist yr. 
.. 8210 


Qdyr. 3d yr. 
$230 $250 
High School Asst. Prin. .... 115 130 140 
High School Librarian ..... 100 110 
High School Reading ...... 100 110 

th 

] 


High School Principal 


High School Drawing ...... 100 110 

High School Com, Prin. .... 125 

Other Teachers ........... 100 110 120 
Heads of departments to receive $50 a year 


( 
( 


in addition to the regular salary, as under the 
present management. 


Sat. 


WARD PRINCIPALS, 


Drawing 


$110 $120 


\ll ward principals to receive $90 per month, 
and in addition thereto $3 per month for each 
teacher under his supervision; this rule, how- 
ever, not to reduce the present salary of any 
ward principal. 

St. Paul, Minn. 


favoring the 


The school principals are 
adoption of the merit system in 
advancement of salary and position of teachers. 
Permanent tenure of office after four years of 
satisfactory service is also being recommended. 

Dundee, O. The teachers struck against do- 
ing janitor work in the schools. 


Iowa. State Supt. Riggs announces a penalty 
r ton hi rs who vive their age incorrectly. 


Chicago. Steps will be taken by the board 
to rescue unfortunate teachers from the clutches 


of loan sharks. 









































































Philadelphia. 
5 mill tax and will give the board $6,000,000 for 
school maintenance and buildings. 


A new school law provides a 


The board spent $3,676,731 during 
the past fiscal year, leaving a deticit of $60,000. 

Bridgeport, Conn. The board has ordered the 
construction of three portable schools to relieve 


Boston. 


overcrowded schools. 

The property of the Automa- 
tic Heating company in the public schools of the 
city has been removed by the officers of the 


Superior, Wis. 


board. The heating company was given two 
weeks to remove the Paul vacuum plants from 
the six city schools in which it was installed 
and as the company had taken no action at the 
end of that time the board took it upon itself 
to do the removing. 

The Smead system of heat- 
ing which was installed in four buildings some 


Saginaw, Mich. 


years ago has been condemned by the board. 

Washington, D. C. The board of education 
has taken up the improvement of school grounds. 
Wherever the extent of the grounds around a 
building will permit, it is proposed to beautify 
them with shrubbery, flowers, and ornamental 
walks, and in the case of some of the larger sites 
spaces will be set aside for gardens for the 
pupils, where gardening and botany may be 
taught at the same time that the grounds ar 
beautified. 

West Des Moines, Ia. The board has con- 
tracted for fourteen fire escapes for schools. 

Averyville, Ill. The school board has been 
enjoined by the Dickson Heating and Ventilat- 
ing Co. of Peoria, for installing a heating sys 
tem which is said to be an infringement of the 
company’s patents. The Dickson system is rec- 
ognized as one of the best in the United States 
and its patents are frequently infringed by un 
scrupulous competitors. 


RURAL SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


Decatur, Ill. 
at the next county fair prizes be offered for the 


Co. Supt. Jones has urged that 


following: 

Best original plans for one-room schoolhouse 
and grounds or plans showing means for im 
provement and decoration of present house and 
grounds. 

Best 
schoolhouse, limited to county superintendents. 

Best 
schoolhouse, limited to country. 

Best 
schoolhouse, limited to students of architecture 
in the University of Illinois. 


original plan for one-room country 


original plan for one-room country 


original plan for one-room country 


Best original plan for four-room country 


schoolhouse, sweepstakes; architects invited to 


submit plans. 

Four amateur photographs of school buildings 
and surroundings by a pypil or pupils of om 
school. 


JANITORS. 
Nebr. The 


quested that every Janitor in the publie schools 


Lineoln, school board has re 
be appointed as special police officer with powe1 
to make arrests. Various depredations on the 
school grounds have necessitated the 
St. Louis, Mo. 


provided with uniforms. 


Stt p. 


‘J he school janitors have been 


The order requiring 


uniforms resulted from complaints that some of 


the janitors were in the habit of going about in 


the buildings in their shirt sleeves, presenting 
an untidy appearance. 

The uniform selected is made of narrow 
striped, gray colored, washable goods for jump- 
The 
required to keep their uniforms 
clean and neat, 
is less than $2. 

Toledo, Ohio. The board of 


directed the business manager to obtain reports 


ers and overalls and a cap to correspond, 
janitors are 
The cost ot each suit complete, 


edueation has 


showing how janitors dispose of the extra money 
allowed for helpers. Some of the janitors have 
been accused of paying serub women only $1 
per day when they received $1.25 from the board 
for this purpose. 

The janitors of the publie schools in Brooklyn 
have organized a council of the Civil Service 
Kmploye s of the State of New York. 


they 


They say 


have been diseriminated against in the 
been ap 
pointed to wait on the Board of Education and 
enter a protest. 

Chicago, Ill. 
framed 
schools. 
floors of all prineipal’s othees, kindergarten and 


weeks. All 


week, dusted 


matter of wages. A committee has 


The education has 


better 


board of 


new rules for the cleaning of 


) 


They require the janitors to scrub the 


cooking rooms every two vacant 


rooms must be swept once each 


every two days, and thoroughly serubbed at 


least five times a year. Rooms in use must be 


swept and dusted daily. 
SCHOOL LEGISLATION. 
New York City. 


The Board of Edueation has 


petitioned the State Legislature to so amend 
the law that the board may refuse to appoint 
married women as teachers, except when thi 


husband dies or is an invalid. 
Illinois. A bill has 


State Legislature 


introduced in the 

that all 
books used in the schools of the state be printed 
in the 


beén 

pro\ iding school 
The state superin 
state 


state penitentiary. 
tendent, the president of the university 
and an eminent educator selected by the gov 
ernor of the State are to constitute a text book 


They 


books for the use of the 


s¢ rie Ss ol 


cominittee. are to compile a 


schools. The 


to be sold to parents and children at cost. 


be Oks are 


The state prison authorities Oppost the meas 
ure as being impractical, and the school author- 


ities are most naturally united in opposing it. 


(Good salaries 


Carr, Ander 


good teachers: no 


Supt. J. W. 


salaries for 
at all for poor ones. 
son, Ind. 

The multiplication table and the law of optics 


Alice Mott, Fari 


1] 
hever LTOW ola 


bault, Minn. 

The requisites of a 
Desirabl 
ideals, 


fashioned. 


i ache r are 
high 


and 


successful 
personality, appropriate dress, 
forcefulness of character, honesty 
( harles R. Barrett, 


Dancing puts mind and body in harmony. I 


eood habits. 


lowa. 
frequently dance and I believe that it helps t 
keep me young. cr. Stanley Hall. 

A democracy of teachers for thi 
controlling 


purpose ot 


authoritatively th many hundred 


lines of activity connected with the adminis 


tration of schools is as fatal to the accomplish 


ment as that the patrolme n of the police depart 


ment of a great city shall organize and give 


directions according to their 
department in which they 


Aaron Gove. 


are placing their ser- 
vices. 


own will to the 


AMONG BOARDS OF EDUCATION. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. The board has created 
a committee on hygiene and sanitation whose 
duty it will be to investigate the sanitary con- 
dition of the schools. Its reports and recom- 
mendations will be submitted to the board from 
time to time. The resolution under which the 
committee appointed provides 
member must be a physician, 
Mass. The cost ot carrying on the 
public schools during the year 1904 amounted 
to $51.74 per pupil. 


was that one 


Boston, 


This does not include the 
items of furniture, rents, repairs and new build- 
ings. 


The increase over the cost in 1903 is 68 


cents per pupil. The cost of repairs and furni- 
ture amounted to $3.67 per pupil; an increase of 
13 cents over the previous year. 

Pittsburg, Pa, The Central Board of Kduea- 
tion has created a standing committee on ath- 
The duties of 


the committee will extend to the supervision of 


letics and summer playgrounds. 


all athletics in the high schools and to co opera 
tion with the quasi-public associations, conduet- 
lng summer play grounds. 

McKeesport, Pa. The 


has recommended Lo thre board the use of Caps 


high school committee 
and gowns by the high school graduates at th 


coming commencement. The chief reason for 


the recommendation of the committee is the 
fact that various parents complained of the cost 


ot graduation. 


New York City, N. Y. 


city schools sent to St. 


Lhe exhibit which the 
Louis, was recently dis- 
played in one of the public museums in the 
city. It is expected that the material will form 
the nucleus of a permanent educational museum. 
If the plans materialize the exhibit will includ 


un historical exhibit, 


maps, charts, globes, 


benches, desks, models, ete. 

New A medical case and first 
he Ip outfit has been installed in one of the school 
buildings. 


Haven, Conn. 


Minor aceidents and sudden cases of 


illness will only be treated and no effort will be 


made to afford more than temporary relief. 

Boys are continually bruisi themselves or 
cutting their tingers, and a hundred small acei 
dents happen in school life which need at 
tention. They are not serious enough to send 
thr pupil home or require the ittention of a 
physician. It is in these cases that the outfit 
will be most valuable. 

Schenectady, N. Y. The new city charter, 
recently adopted, abolishes the present school 


board and substitutes for it a commission com 


posed ot three hie mibe rs to be appointed by th 


mayor. The commission will have power to ap- 


point and dismiss the teachers 


superintendent, 


and truant ofthcers, 


New 


York City. The committee on “econ- 
omy” has recommended to the board that stu 
dent teachers be paid at the rate of $1 1m r day 


instead of $1.50, and that salaries of the teach- 
reduced. 

School Board 1s 
which imposes a fine on 


Ou dollar is deducted 


evening schools also be 
Paul, Minn. The 


euioreing a new rule 


ers in the 


South St. 


teachers for tardiness. 
trom the pay of teachers for every offense, Dur 
ing the first month the aggregate fines amount 
ca to 1S, 

A rule has been adopted pro- 
on printing and sup 
month, buy sup- 
plies for the schools, exceeding in cost $50 with- 


Lexington, Ky. 
viding that the committes 


plies may not, during any on 


out obtaining the consent of the entire board. 
Chicago, Ill. A resolution has been adopted 
school committee of the 
Education to dismiss from the service 
John Worthy School who 
John Worthy 
conducted ul 


der the auspices of the Board of Education. 


by the 
Board of 


any teache r of the 


management 


flogs a pupil. Thi School is 4 


reformatory institution for boys, 


ETT 
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The question of present annual earnings in 
the form of wages, salaries, or profits from a 
business, is only a single one of the many items 
that have to be considered in the year’s income. 
There goes down from the savings of a people 
a certain amount of wealth from one year to 
another and from one generation to another. 
The people that come after do not have to earn 
this money over again but they have the annual 
use and benefit of Thus 
the previous generations, in so far as they were 
and accumulated the form 
of permanent the later 
Publie buildings, business 
houses, and dwelling houses belong to this kind 
f property ; 
canals, 


of the 


tion as well 


it as an inheritance. 
thrifty property in 
improvements, assist 
veneratl ns to live. 
also highways, bridges, railroads, 
waterworks, ships and steam- 
The rental of the buildings and the 
railways as a 


sewers, 
means of transporta- 
improvements on the farms 
appear in the annual output of productions, but 
the actual rental values of the dwelling houses 
added to the 


were actual 


as the 


is a separate affair and must be 


bulk of productions as though it 


earning for the year. The growth of the United 
States in production has been carefully esti- 
nated and re-estimated by the directors of the 


United States Census. The bulk of wealth 


smitted from year to year did not amount 

\ siderable sum until after the intro- 

l eam iWigation on rivers, lake Ss, 
d the ocean, and after the first building of 
ailroads. This had begun and was an appre- 
lable item by 1850 when the valuation of the 
Mnited States is reckoned at 7 billions of dol- 
rs: in the deeade 1850 to 1860 this had in- 
eased to sixteen billions of dollars and in 
twenty vears, that is by 1870, to thirty billions 
dollars n 1880. to forty four billions of dol- 
lars; in 1890, to sixty-five billions of dollars; 


n 1900, s estimated by some at ninety-four 
billions llars. (2?) The average amount of 
prop 1850 for each inhabitant was there- 


ore $508; in 1860, $514; in 1870, $780; in 1880, 


S870: in 1900, $1 93h 


IS90, $1,036; in 


his property which is transferred from one 


to another, consisting of the machin- 
ery of production, of improved farms, city build 


lg lots and buildings, includes nearly all of 


he taxable property in a community, and it will 
be seen at a glance what a difference, in the 
power that capital gives, there is in the United 
States ng to inerease of the taxable wealth 
P 1850 that of 1900. The taxable wealth of 
1H) $1,235 per individual inhabitant, and 

if IS50 was only $308. The individual of 
it) . 


presented by four times as much real 


eo ! and therefore ean bear a burden of 
xat equal to four times that of 1850 with 
ereater se beeause the larger income from 
ester perty, the greater the tax possible 
hout stinting the individual in his mecessi 


A c hat has 


eight ¢ tions has accumulated vast property 


a history extending back for 


of buildings and improvements, 


ler sewers, bridges, waterworks, ete., 
nd ¢ large sum of money for the 
Suppo ity vovernment, charities, schools, 
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Taxable Property in Old Settled Communities as Com- 
pared with the Same in Borderlands. 


(Ww. T. 


HIARRIS, AT 


SUPERINTENDENTS DEPARTMENT 
IN MILWAUKEE, FEBRUARY 28TH, 1905.) 


ete., from a comparatively small tax rate. In 
considering school finances one must remember 
that the borderland with the unfinished condi- 
tion of its public and private property has by 
far, more needs than the old and thickly settled 
States. And on the other hand it has a small 
assessed value to be taxed even for the absolute- 
ly necessary expenses of the year without count- 
ing in any investments for new public works. 
Contrast the city of with the 
St. Louis, Kansas City, or even Chicago. 
population of Boston is 
peopl 


Boston city of 
The 
estimated at 621,000 
for this vear of 1905; its assessed valua- 
tion of all taxable property and its real valua- 
tion are the same—one and one-quarter billions 
of dollars ($1,237,038,851). Chicago has more 
than three times the population (1,968,800) and 
than one-third of the valuation 
($411,424,280) of the taxable The 
real value of the property of Chicago, however, 
is something more than two billions of dollars 
($2,057,121,400) for it is assessed at only one- 


fifth of its true value; 


less assessed 


prope rty. 


its tax on the real value 


of its property is about one and one-sixth per 
cent. against one and one-half per cent. in 


Boston. The Boston tax yields about $30 per 


i 


inhabitant: the Chicago tax yields about $11 
per inhabitant. The population of St. Louis 


is estimate d 
201,650, but 


at 750.000: it is assessed at $466,- 
its true value is $666,000.000, Its 
annual tax is about one and one-third per cent. 
on the true value and yields $13.60 per inhabi 
tant. 

itself, whatever its 
rate of taxes from the rentals paid by its ten 
ants. If the business is sufficient to afford the 
afford to If not 
rentable the fall in 
value until it reaches an assessable value whicl 
can be rental. For the rental 
must cover the proper interest on the real value 
of the 


the assessment 


City land ean reimburs 


rental the lessee can pay it. 


rented or property must 


COVE red bv the 


taxes. If not 
This is the 
For the 
his tax from the 
with all 


property and its annual 
must be corrected. 
weak point in the singk theory. 


agriculturist 


tax 
ecannot recover 
having to 
But the 
in local conditions which force a trans 


merchandise at that point, it being neces- 


crops he raises, compete 
other localities. 
existence 


f« r of 


city has its reason for 


AoC EL 
SOC 


sary to collect and redistribute at that point. 
Whatever profits are made at that point by col- 
lection and redistribution creates the rental 
price of the land which must be used there for 
commerce and the accompanying manufactures, 
and this real value cannot be arbitrarily af- 
fected. 


THE NEXT N. E. A. PROGRAM. 


The officers of the National Educational As- 
sociation met at the Auditorium Annex, Chi- 
cago, and prepared the program for the meeting 
to be held at Asbury Park, N. J., July 3-7. 

The task of program-making for the largest 
educational association in the world can best be 
judged when it is remembered that there are 
eighteen departments, covering every phase of 
popular education. Each department will hold 
from two to three sessions, with from three to 
tive papers and five or six addresses under the 
head of discussions. 

There will be one hundred and ten 
papers read besides discussions also previously 
arranged for, making the list of speakers over 
two hundred. The subjects are first chosen and 
then the speakers most competent to treat them. 

This year’s meetings of the association will 
be distinctive from all previous meetings in that 
all philosophie speculation on educational prob- 
lems will be omitted from the departmental 
Every address, speech or discussion 





about 


programs. 
must be based upon direct experience, research 
and investigation, and must be of distinct value 
to the common schools of the country. 

A new policy in reference to the selection of 
Spe akers has been adopted. Just as a man who 
cannot sing should not be selected or expected 
to render a song in publie, so no man will be 
selected to appear upon the program who can- 
not speak loud enough to be heard, or fluently 
enough to be clearly understood. 

The program for the general sessions is under 
the direct control of President Wm. H. Max- 
well. An effort made by Prof. Maxwell 
to secure Pre sick nt Roosevelt for an address on 
Tuly 4th. 
possible to appear on this date and laughingly 
informed the committee that “this great day I 
must celebrate with my family.” 


was 


The president, however, found it im- 


He consented, 
however, to appear before the association at the 
Auditorium on Friday afternoon, July 7. 

At this session there will be no other speaker 
except the report by the Chairman of the Com- 
Resolutions. A remarkable fact has 
developed in connection with this session, that 


mittee on 
no one has yet been found who is willing to 
speak from the same platform with the presi- 
dent. While men covet the honor, they hesitate 
to risk a comparison with the nation’s chief ex- 
ecutive in oratorieal 

The will be 
throughout the addresses of the general sessions 
will be The 


; these 


y mwers, 


ren ral the me which carried 


that of sociology and education. 


entative program as now outlined for 


general meetings is as follows: 


(Continued on Page 15.) 
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TEACHERS AND TAXATION. 


The latest phase in the teachers’ salary 
question lies in the consideration of the tax 
problem. In many cities it is found that, 
while the school authorities are ready to grant 
the demanded raise in the compensation of 
teachers, the tax revenues do not permit an 
increased expenditure. 

The teachers, therefore, are compelled to 
turn their attention to the matter of tax reve- 
nues and the apportionment of funds for edu- 
cational purposes. ; 

Investigations, thus far made, reveal pecu- 
almost 


Land values from 


liar conditions which is universal! 
throughout the country. 
which the bulk of the tax revenues must be 
derived have not enhanced in recent vears 
while the cost of public improvements, owing 
to the advance in the cost of labor and mater- 
ial has almost doubled. Thus tax revenues 
have not kept pace with the increase in publi 
expenditures. 

Teachers have learned by experience that. 
in case of a severe stringency in the times, 
their salaries usually come first under the ax 
of retrenchment, and they are beginning to 
realize that in the tax problems is also involved 
the question of adequate compensation for 
their services. 

The task that is before teachers is a study 


an investigation of 


of the subject of taxation ; 
the special tax privileges accorded to corpora 
tions, with the end in view that with the 
achievement of equity and justice the tax rev- 
enue will become adequate. 

Taxation is one of the great unsolved eco- 
nomic problems of the day. The variety of 
property has multiplied a thousand-fold; the 
transition between nominal and actual owner- 
ship are constant; the fluctuations in values 
frequent and sudden. ‘The simple methods of 
taxation applied to the workshop, the farm, 
or store, are manifestly unfit for the complex 
conditions of a modern and highly differen- 
tiated industrial society. 

In dealing with the subject of taxation, the 
leachers should do so with an open mind, free 
from the influence of favor or hostility, bent 
upon arriving at truth and justice—the whol 


truth, full justice—and nothing more. 


TEACHERS’ PENSIONS. 
New Y or] (it Supt. W. HH 


deseribes the origin and peration of the pen 
sion system 10 his city 
Our pension law started in two ways—in 


one form in the old city of Brooklyn, now the 


Maxwell t} us 
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borough of Brooklyn, and in another form in 
the old city of New York. In the old city 


f Brooklyn there was passed a law author- 


izing the board of education to take 1 per 
cent. from the salary of every teacher in the 
city to form a pension fund. ‘This plan was 
in force until the closer union of boroughs 
occurred under the revised version of the 
charter. 

In the old city of New York a pension fund 
was first provided by taking from teachers’ 
salaries so much for each day of absence. 
This money was turned into a fund for the 
pensioning of teachers. It was found to be 
insufficient, as was also the Brooklyn method 
It therefore was enacted by the legislature 
that 5 per cent. of all the excise money col 
lected in the city be turned into the pension 
fund. Up to this year that 5 per cent. of the 
excise money collected within the bounds of 
the city of New York has amounted to a little 
more than a quarter of a million dollars a 
vear. This vear, under the new excise law, 
it will amount to nearly $271,000. Our pres 
ent pension roll in New York city paid to old 
teachers who have retired from active service 

and none of them gets less than $600 a year 

amounts to nearly $500,000 a year. It is 
worth a great deal more than that. In the 


first place it makes it possible when a teacher 


1 
} 


has become. through old age, unable to work 
any longer or unable to perform efficient ser 
vice, to take that teacher out of the 


without turning her out, like 


school 
an old horse, to 
erass. She goes out honorably and with a 
competence for old age after having rendered 
20, 40, or, in some cases, 50 vears of good, 
faithful. efficient service to the citv. 

In the second place, the effect upon all the 
teachers is good because every teacher in New 
York city who is reasonably efficient is re 
lieved from that most dreadful of all anxieties 
of human life—the anxiety regarding provis- 


ion for old age. 


WANTED A SCHOOL BOARD. 


The various state legislators now in session 
are wrestling with all sorts of plans and 
schemes for creating school boards. There are 
elective systems with ward representation and 
representation at large, and, appointive sys 
tems whereby the board is chosen either by 
mayors, judges, city councils or special com- 
missions. Long terms and short terms are 
provided, large bodies and small bodies, salar- 
ied and non-salaried. Even a single school 
commissioner who “shall rule the roos 1s 
proposed. 

Everywhere the aim is to get away from 
political influence and to secure high standard 
of efficiency in schoo] government 

In Detroit, where an elective svstem wit 
ward representation prevails, one of the edi- 
is better than 
the people. He frees his mind as follows: 


School boards are not what thev should be 


h 


tors wants a school board that 


heeause thi public ] eare l SS, and the officials 
who might exercise wholesome restraints neg 
leet LO 1 rform thy iT dutie _ It propose a to 


substitute for the present svstem of ward rep- 


res ntat on 


smaller hoard COM NORE a of Ted 


resentatives at large chosen at a general elec. 
tion. Will the change bring about better rep- 
resentation? Necessarily in ward representa- 
tion there must be a limited number of eandi- 
dates in each ward, and a majority of the peo- 
ple who will vote for them will have some 
knowledge of their fitness or unfitness. To 
petty politicians the school board has a pecu- 
liar attraction, because, like the coroner’s of- 
fice, it is supposed to offer opportunities for 
petty grafting, and those who make a hit on 
the school board by their usefulness to the 
party 


machine are usually “taken care of” 


thereafter—if they are not given nominations 
to lucrative offices. The fashion in which 
school inspectors now double in appointive 
positions reminds one of the requirements of 
the barn-storming thespians, who must not 
only play comedy and tragedy on the stage, 
but “double in brass” for street parades and 
augment the orchestra as occasion may require, 

With the board of seven inspectors to be 
chosen at large, there might be a hundred can- 
didates or more. There is no limit. Among 
these would be a number of ideal candidates 
and a lot of peanut politicians and grafters. 
Chosen at large the personality of the men 
would be little known to the average voter. 
In the last election the voters showed a dis- 
position to make selections of nominess from 
the head of the column, utterly ignoring some 
of the very best men whose names appeared 
Thus it may be assumed that if 
a gang of unfit candidates should secure the 


y 
ower down. 


head of the column of would-be nominees, they 
would probably be elected. 

The present system is good if the people 
would do their duty. Even the present board 
would be under better control if the restraints 
provided by the charter were put in operation. 
In addition to the inspectors elect, the board 
is composed of the mavor, the controller, the 
treasurer and recorder of the city, who are 
ex-officio members. This would make Mayor 
Codd, Controller Blades, Treasurer Thompson 
and Judge Murphy members of the board of 
education. 

How often is the 


riven to the cause of public education? How 


service of these officials 


many of them realize that this duty devolves 
upon them? Years ago when the school board 
was so corrupt that it smelled to Heaven, 
\Mlayor 


viving the grafters opportunity for confession 


Pingree invaded its session and after 


ind promise of reform, roundly denounced the 
eaders of the grafting combine by name. He 
accomplished so much rood that it is a Won 


ler that the City has not had the benefit of 


other ex-officio service. 

The election of school inspectors on a gel- 
ral ticket was tried before in this city, and 

selections were not bettered. In fact, we 
loubt the possibility of re-electing, even under 
the primary system, a better class of men 
than form a majority of the present board 
The membership of any elective board cannot 
be expected to be very much superior to the 
average intelligence and average character of 


a majority of the people of this city. 
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Hans Christian Andersen anniversary April 2, 
1905, the great fairy tale writer. 


DANGER IN THE SCHOOLROOM. 


“Open air schools have been established in 
England for the benefit of weakly children 


and, it is said, with beneficial results,” recent- 


ly said a California writer. 


“These schools 
are under the care of physicians, and the most 
stringent regulations have been laid down for 
their guidance. ‘The scholars will spend the 
whole day in open air, exercises will be mod- 
erate in character and degree, and lessons will 
be carefully varied. In the opinion of the 
physician, one hour’s distasteful work is pro- 
ductive of greater fatigue than three of con- 
genial occupation, but, true to the instincts 
of all British schools, the study of the classics 


Another part of 


is that the bovs will rest before 


1] 


will be rigidly maintained. 
the regimen 
meals, milk will be given at certain intervals 
throughout the day, 
} 


and a special dietary is 
eing carefully considered. 
‘This must be considered as an advanced 


step in 


I 


e theory and practice of education. 

Unfortunate ly, parents as well as teachers are 
] ! , ‘ 

negiecting that anclent Maxim ot ‘mens sana 

In corpore sano,’ and the tendency of it is to 

stuff the child’s mind at the expense of the 

child’s body. A robust child’s health will event- 


ually fail if that child is forced to sit in 1lI- 


ventilated rooms and has to breathe the breaths 


A stuffy, hot 


yf a score or more of children. 





Merit system made basis of salary raise by 
School Board ot Spokane, Wash 


in several states. 


room, imperfectly aired, is more detrimental 
to health than exposure to the fierce soughings 
of a north wind, and despite the fact that we 
in America pretend to be more advanced than 
Kurope in matters of education, we are sadly 
neglectful of the health of our children. 
“Nor can we place the blame alone at the 
doors of our school authorities. Parents are 
What 
parent in this city can say with an easy mind 


equally as responsible for this neglect. 


that he looks after the eating of his children 
when they are away from parental observance. 
More care should be exercised over the food 
of children than over that of grown persons; 
yet children are permitted, through the indul- 
gence of their parents, to tax their digestions 
with all kinds of candies and other unwhole- 
some edibles. Near to each school a candy 
store flourishes, and children who have pocket 
money spend it on so-called ‘chocolates,’ ‘gum- 
drops,” and other highly deleterious com- 
pounds. At stores almost anything is nego- 
tiable for candy. 
city, in defining the practice of children buy- 
ing candy, said: ‘Well, I can hardly blame 
the children for buying that trash. When I 
was a little girl I used to take stamps from 


A well-known lady in this 


my father’s desk and 


candy.’ 


A practical family lesson in civil government. 


How desirable school legislation is progressing 


negotiate them for 
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When school athletics enter the precincts of 
the home. 


“Judging from this incident, it is evident 
that some sort of sumptuary law is necessary 
for the guidance of parents, stores and school 
teachers. A child’s well-being is not merely 
the matter of a parent’s care; it concerns the 
State, and a healthy childhood means a healthy 
adult. The healthy man and the healthy 
women are benefits to the State, while a sickly 
man and a sickly women are detriments to the 
State.” 


It is the business of other men to clear forests, 
to raise crops, to dig mines and to build cities 
to create material wealth; but it is the business 
of the teacher to build character. His work is 
to train the children of the state into industri- 
ous, honest, patriotic citizens and, above all 
things, to teach them the sacredness and majesty 
of the public law.-B. W. Torreyson, Fort 
Smith, Ark. 


A mere matter of dollars and cents cannot 
measure some things, and it would be no econ- 
omy whatever to provide less than the best abil- 
ity in moulding the characters of pupils in our 
schools. They are not to be provided alone with 
an education, but in them is to be founded those 
great elements whose result is manhood and 
womanhood, reputable citizenship and sound in- 
tegrity of character.—Dr. W. H. Christy, Presi- 
dent Board of Education, Omaha, Nebr. 


The proposed consolidation of the Pittsburg 
and Alleghany, Penna, school systems. 
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School Architecture 


STAIRWAYS AND HAND RAILS. 


In designing the stairways the hand rails 
should be plain, smooth and of hard wood to 
afford an easy grasp to the child’s hand. Iron 
pipe rail may be used and should be about one 
and a quarter inch in diameter. Where pos- 
sible iron staircases should be used with treads 
fitted with rubber mats, or still better, some of 
the recently introduced combined lead and steel 
treads. These mats or pads should be set into 
a recess in the tread. Where wooden stairs are 
used, the treads should be of hard wood. 

In primary schools stair risers should be six 
inches high, in other schools they should not ex- 
ceed seven and a half inches. There should 
always be wall rails except on the platforms. 
All stair walls should be enclosed with high 
balustrades of sufficient strength to resist any 
pressure that may be caused by a panic. No 
school of two or more stories in height should 
have less than two stairways, and they should 
be so placed as to permit rapid exit without 
confusion in the corridor. Stairways should 
have abundant light and should be wide enough 
to permit two files to pass down at the same 
time. Landings should be at least the full 
width of the stairways and more if possible. 
There should be not less than three or more 
than fifteen risers between the landings. Much 
care should be taken to have the corridors large 
enough. It were better that they be too wide 
than not wide enough. It is to this detail of 
the plan that the architect should devote his 
best efforts. He should study the customary 
movement of the pupils at the different hours 
of the day. 

Recent disasters in the theaters and other 
buildings have demonstrated that funnel effects 
in corridors and stairways 
traps. 


are pernicious death 
should be large enough to 
accommodate the combined capacity of all the 
stairways, thus preventing a jam during a panic. 
The exits should be of such a number and of 
such dimensions as to permit the school to be 
emptied rapidly and without confusion. 


Corridors 


WARDROBES, WALLS, ETC. 


There should be, if possible, in addition to 
the main entrances, separate outside entrances 
to the basement for each sex. Where the condi- 
tions of the building permit there should be an 
ample porch or vestibule to shelter the early 
comers who cannot gain admission to the build- 
ing. The entrance doors should open out to 
prevent possible disaster in case of fire. Thes 
doors should be so placed as to be protected from 
wind and rain as much as possible. An en- 
trance with runway and storage for bicycles is 


necessary in most localities. Cloak rooms aré 


a waste of good space and extravagant. Ward- 
robes located either in the corridors or class 


rooms give better satisfaction. These should be 
ventilated by warm air duct from the heating 


system. One wardrobe with sliding front will 


accommodate all the pupils of a classroom. In 
the new building erected in this city wardrobes 


are used exclusively. 
coats, hats, 
ter opportunity 


These contain space tor 
umbrellas and rubbers and give bet- 
to ventilate the clothing than 
the old-fashioned cloakroom. 


h a closet set into the ré 


Kach classroom 
should be provided wi 
eess of the walls for the of applianes S 
and supplies used in the daily class work. These 
Besides 
this closet there should be a book closet and 
wardrobe for the teacher. \ 


torag 
closets should be sixteen inches deep. 


platform ten by 


These, 


SchoolGourdSournal 


five or six feet should be provided for the 
teacher. This should be portable, as many 
teachers prefer not to have an elevated seat. 
The modern grammar or high school is always 
equipped with an assembly hall. This room or 
auditorium should have seating capacity for all 
the pupils at one time. The vital feature of this 
room is its acoustic properties. The assembly 
room is often made to incorporate gymnasium 
work. If possible it would be better to have a 
separate gymnasium. For blackboard slate is 
the most economical in the long run, and when 
of proper quality and color, is preferable to any 
other blackboard. Some authorities reeommend 
blackboards on all available wall space, but in 
this city it is the practice to place them on the 
front and right-hand walls only. Sheathed 
dados should never be used in the schoolroom. 
They give lodgement 
move d 


for dust, and when re- 
have often been found to be infected 
with vermin, As little wood as possible should 
be used for the Same reason. Inacecessible ledges 
on which dust may collect should likewise be 
avoided. To facilitate the cleaning of the 
building the angles of the wall and the junction 
of the walls and ceilings should be coneaved on 
a radius such as is customary in hospital con- 
struction. Hardwood floors should always be 
used. In Boston ash is mostly used, but in this 
locality oak or maple are preferable for floors. 
All floors should be deadened either with quilt 
or grouting. All classroom doors should have 
lights over them and should have a 
glass panel in the doors set with the bottom four 
feet from the floor. Door should open toward 
the corridors. There should be a picture mould- 
ing around the walls of all classrooms, recita- 


A well planned 


a teacher’s rest room and a 


transom 


tion rooms and assembly halls. 
school should have 
principal’s room, so arranged as to give oppor 
They should be 
furnished with wardrobes, toilet book- 
If possible the principal’s room or 


tunity for proper supervision. 
rooms, 
cases, ete. 
office is best placed on the first floor overlooking 
the main stairway. 


CEILINGS AND FLOORS. 


Care should be taken in the selection of colors 
for the schoolroom. For rooms with southern 
exposures and strong light a soft shade of green 
is advisable. Buff radiates the light and is good 
The ceiling should always be of 

lighter color than the 
which the basement may be put depends upon 
school there 


possible, in the basement, well 


in most eases, 


side walls. The uses to 


the size of the school. In every 
should be, if 
lighted separate rooms for both sexes, with lava- 
tories adjoining shut off by door on spring butts. 
In the basement should also be placed the boiler 
The best flooring for the 
Where wooden floors are 
used in the basement (and these are well to 
avoid as much as possible) they should be laid 
in sleepers bedded in concrete with waterproof 


room, coal room, ete. 
basement is asphalt. 


paper under the upper floor and with no air 
space. If the site is damp it is well to lay on 
top of the concrete a thick coating of asphalt 
before If the size of the 


basement will permit manual training, domestic 


setting the sleepers. 


science and gymnasium work can be provided 
for in this part of the building. 


ROOFS AND ROOFING. 


For roofs, tile is the best for school purposes. 
They should be hard burned and interlocking. 
however, are expensive and out of reach 


By CLARENCE MARTINDALE, 


ARCHITECT, 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


(Concluded from March number) 








in many localities. Slate makes a good roof, 
but all depends upon the kind, size and manner 
of laying. Slate are often laid in sizes too 
large and are therefore liable to crack with the 
settlement of the building and other causes, 
The copper cornice is ideal, but like the tik 
roof, is expensive. It is well to avoid unneces- 
sary cutting up the roof with stacks, ventilators 
and dormers, as all such irregularities may 
cause leaks and no end of annoyance to those 
in charge of the buildings. In almost every 
case concrete foundations are the cheapest and 
best. There is an impression that concrete js 
non absorbent, but this is a mistake. The only 
way to secure an absolutely dry wall of concrete 
is to cement or asphalt the outside. When this 
is done and the concrete properly mixed the 
foundation is practically perfect. One of the 
greatest advantages of a concrete foundation is 
the rapidity of construction, it being possible 
to lay such a wall in one-half the time expend- 
ed upon a stone foundation. Brick foundations 
should be laid in cement mortar and asphalted 
on the outside. Stamped steel ceilings are a 
great improvement over plaster. They are prac- 
tically fireproof and require no repairs. 


PLUMBING AND CLOSETS. 


There are three essential points in the instal- 
lation of the plumbing in any building, and 
First, the joints for 
all fixtures should be metal or submerged; seec- 
ond, in view of the different janitor service, the 
fixtures should be of a sort which may be easily 


especially in school houses, 


cleaned, and third, perhaps most important of 
all, they must have constant local ventilation. 
Any system of soil disposal which has sewer 
connection may be placed in the basement of a 
building. This can be done provided a strong 
and constant ventilation is maintained through 
Most of the leading 
plumbing manufacturers are making good school 


fixtures, and at 


¢ 


the fixtures to a vent shaft. 


them make this 
Range closets while good are 


least two of 
work a specialty. 
costly in the use of water. Individual closets, 
while costing more than ranges, are more sani- 
tary and consume less water, which is a feature 
not to be 


through a meter. 


taken 
It is a good rule to provide 
one closet for every 


overlooked where water is 
girls and one to 
With a little care, fix- 
tures can be obtained that are perfectly sanitary 


fif tec n 
every twenty-five boys. 
and free from odor. In large schools it is well 
to have a separate building for the power house 
and the toilet rooms with a corridor so venti- 
lated as to eut it off from the school. The 
boiler room and coal room should separate the 
toilet rooms. This arrangement gives excellent 
permits the use of 
basement for manual training 
schools ought to be 
In the long run it is good economy 
when the cost of 


sanitary results and 
the entire 


rooms. All 
fire-proof, 


larg 


insurance is taken into con- 
sideration. Where grounds are large enough 
they should be dotted here and there with good 
trees. Not, however, closer than thirty feet to 
the building. Roofers’ gravel is the correct thing 
for the play ground proper. There are some 
school commissioners who have the same idea 
about earing for the grounds of their sehoc! as 
county commissioners have in regard to coun 
try roads. <A fine school with ill-kept grounds 
is like a well-dressed man wearing a paper col- 
lar. Low flat grounds should be thoroughly 
drained with farm tile. A hedge of California 


(Concluded on subsequent pages.) 
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NEW ERASMUS HALL HIGH SCHOOL, NEW YORK CITY. 


NEW 


Cc. B. J. Snyder, Architect and Superintendent of School Buildings. 
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A. M. Worthington, Architect, South Haven, Mich 
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UNION LABOR AND SCHOOLS. 


The Board of Education of Detroit, Mich., 
has had an experience with the union labor clause. 
A contractor named Lewis was the lowest bidder 
for the steel work on the Goldberg school build- 
ing, but the board of education, after accepting 
the bid, adopted a resolution providing that un- 
less the lowest bidder would agree to employ only 
union labor the contract should go to the next 
highest bidder who would agree to insert such 
a clause in his contract. 

In granting a mandamus directing the board 
to award the contract to Lewis, who refused to 
empio'’ Who 


agree to labor exelusively, the 


supreme court contents itself with quoting ap 


COVERT, MICH. 


CiAss Room 


2axat 


by exeluding therefrom 


IN'TERLAKE 


Wie 
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James Stephen, Architect. 
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Floor Plans on Page 11. 
Albert Schippel, Architect, Mankato, Minn 
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provingly from an opinion of the supreme court 
of Illinois in a precisely similar case as follows: 

“The contract contends to create a monopoly 
and to restrict competition in bidding for work. 
The board of education may stipulate for the 
furnished and the 
degree of skill required in workmanship, but a 


quality of material to be 
provision that the work shall only be done by 
certain persons or classes of persons, members of 
certain societies, necessarily creates a monopoly 
The effect of the provision is to 
contractors 


in their favor. 


limit competition by preventing 
from employing any except certain persons and 
all others engaged in 
the same work, and such a restriction is illegal 


and void, 





Fast NENT 
PLAN 


BASEMENT 
RT, MICH. 


PLAN 


“No question concerning the merits of labor 
or trades unions is in any way involved in this 
The right of for mutual 
benefit in all lawful ways is not The 
question is whether the board of education has 


ease. organization 


denied, 


the right to enter into a combination with such 
an organization for the expenditure of taxpay 
ers’ money for the benefit of the members of the 
organization and to exclude any portion of the 
citizens following lawful trades and occupa 
tions from the right to labor. It has no such 
right.” 

Teachers will have to be residents 
of the city or resign. Many of the city teachers 
live in the suburbs. 
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A gathering of 150 members of boards of edu- 
cation representing the various parts of the 
state met at the Great Southern Hotel, Colum- 
bus, O., March 16 and 17. The program matter 
had been carefully planned and the speakers 
came up to every expectation. 

The discussions proved as interesting and 
valuable as did the papers. President Needham 
euided the proceedings with tact and judgment 
and gave as much opportunity for discussion 


+ 


as the subject and the time at command war- 
ranted. Secretary Williams was in his chair 
and added materially to the expeditious progress 
of the program. 

Among the features of the meeting was an 
President W. O, Thompson of the 
of Ohio. This vigorous, clear headed 
educator captivated his audience in a talk on 


the re lation 


}) ] 
adaress DS 


1 


hniversity 


of the common schools to the uni- 


Conspicuous among those in attendance were 

the lady school board members of Cleveland 
nd Toledo, Mrs. A. E. Hyre and Mrs. Pauline 
Steinem. It may be added here that’ no two 
omen ever occupied similar positions in Ohio 

brought to them greater mental and tem- 


2 
yay »} 
aiental 


equipment for the duties they have 


t 
Under the 


heading of special mention Mr. 
Bernard Sehlessinger, Nenia, deserves attention. 
acreeable German accent he possesses 


e ready wit of an Irishman. His wide exper- 


ice in school administrative labors and his 
| valty to the cause of popular education enable 


m 1 throw light and sense into his discus- 
Hon. Edmund A, 


Jones, the State School 


Commissioner manifested a warm interest in 
the meeting. He is serving his first term but 
has already demonstrated his eminent fitness for 
the exacting duty assigned to him. He possesses 


in unassuming, thoughtful personality, goes in- 


to the heart of things and applies sound judg- 
ment based upon scholarship and training. 


Minutes of the Proceedings. 


Thursday, March 16, 9:30 A. M.—The meeting 
led order by President Needham, who 
he mission of the association and the 
mediate purposes of the meeting. 
Commission¢ r Jones explained 
chool code which has been a subject 
i great importance throughout Ohio and which 
till off much food for discussion. A number 
{ apt questions were asked and were answered 
The Discussions were in- 
were entered into by Messrs Ald- 
’ », Yan Cleve, Martin, Keller, Smith, 
lraug ehman and Mrs. 


upied the time of the morning ses- 


} 


iss1oner, 


Hyre. 


to new conclusions as to the ten 
ossibilities under the new law. 


Afternoon Session. 
" ©. Thompson, President of the Univer 
poke on the “Relations of the Com- 
to the He was fol- 
li cussion by Mr. Boyer and others. 
ul ng School Levies to the Board of 
Review,’ the subject of a paper by Mr. L. O. 


University.” 
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Sthool Goords in Convention. 


The Ohio School 








Preside.t-Elect, 
Piqua. 


Miller of Dayton. He was followed by Mr. W. 
W. Chalmers of Toledo in a paper on “Manual 
Training and Kindergarten in the Elementary 
Schools.” 

The discussion was led by Supt. C. L. Van 
Cleve and followed by Messrs. Lehman, Eber 
hardt, Little, Cox, Niederhauser and Jones. 

A paper prepared on “Should School Elections 
be Independent of all other Elections,” by E. E. 
McCombs of Martins Ferry was read by State 
School Commissioner Jones. JDisecussion by 
Messrs. Lehman, Schlessinger and Dr. Prince. 

Adjournment followed. 

Friday, 9:30 A. M. 
The third and last session was opened by a 


Last Session 


paper on “Teaching of Elements of Agriculture 
in the Rural Schools,” by Mr. F. A. Derthick of 
Manitea. The discussion which followed this 
paper was led by Principal A. B. 
Springfield, followed by others. 


Graham of 
At this june- 
ture President Needham appointed the following 
Osear Fisher, 
Piqua, chairman; Bernard Schlessinger, Xenia; 
Vining, 
Edward Townsend, Drake county. 

“The Board of Accounting in Its Relation to 


Committee on Nominations: 


Fred Lampe, Greenville; 8. J. Celina; 


School Boards” was the subject of a paper read 
by Alfred Wooster. He 
was followed by a paper on “A Simple Method 
for Testing the Sight of School Children,” by 
Dr. John C. Eberhardt, of Dayton. 
on this paper was participated in by Messrs. Sim- 


B. Pechinpaugh, of 


Discussion 


kins, Cox and others. 
The closing address was made by Wm. George 


DR. W. D. LONG, 1. H. LEHMAN, 
Legislative Committee, Vice-President 
Dayton. Canton 
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Bruce, editor of the American School Board 
Journal on the subject of “School Architecture.” 

The Committee on Resolutions reported the 
following: 

Wuereas, Under the provisions of the school 
code recently enacted all levies for school pur- 
poses in the city school districts of the state must 
be submitted to the revision by the City Board of 
Review, and, 

Wuereas, Boards of Education are elected di- 
rectly by the people to manage that greatest of 
all public institutions—the public schools, and 
that such Boards are directly responsible to the 
people of their districts for all their action as 
such, that such Boards of Education by a care- 
ful, honest and intelligent study of the needs of 
the schools are better prepared than any other 
persons or bodies to judge what the taxes for 
such purposes should be, and 

Wuereas, The Board of Review, however able 
they may be, are seldom able to properly esti- 
mate the needs of the public schools, and almost 
never in sympathy with them. As a rule they 
have an eye only to the keeping of the tax rate 
down and thus very often do great injustice to 
the public schools; therefore, be it 

Resolved, By the Ohio State Association of 
School Board members that the legislation com- 
mittee of the organization be directed to use 
every effort to have the schood code so amended 
at the next session of the legislature as to repeal 
such provisions, and to provide that the levy 
of taxes for school purposes as made by the 

Board of Education shall be final. 

On motion the resolution was unanimously 
adopted. 

The Committee on Nominations reported the 
following list of officers for the ensuing year: 

Officers-Elect. 

President—Dr. Will J. Prince, Piqua. 


First Vice-President—L. J. Dauner, Cincin- 


nati. 

Second Vice-President—J. H. Lehman, Can- 
ton, 

Secretary—James A. Williams, Columbus. 


Chairman, Bernard 
Schlessinger, Xenia; Mrs. Pauline Steinem, To- 
ledo; D. M. Keller, Newark; M. F. Hussey, Sid- 


Executive Committee- 


ney; George C. Smith, Alphy; Fred Lampe, 
Greenville. 
Legislative Committee—Chairman, Oscar 


Fischer, Piqua; Mrs. A. E. Hyre, Cleveland; 
Daniel Milligan, Hamilton; D. W. Long, Day- 
ton; Dr. W. O. Thompson, Columbus. 
The report was ratified and the officers de 
clared elected, 
President-elect Dr. 


duced and was warmly 


intro- 
He thanked 


the association for the honor conferred upon 


Prince was then 
received. 

him and gave assurance of his best efforts in 

behalf of next year’s meeting. 

then ‘adjourned to meet 

year at Columbus. 


The meeting next 
Members Present. 

k. D. Shields, E. D. Townsend, J. W. Swartz, 
Fred Lampe, L. E. Wills, A. F. Waters, Green 
ville; J. H. Lehman, John Neiderhauer, Can- 
ton: C. L. 


Boyer, Circleville; Oscar Fisher, 


(Continued on subsequent pages.) 








The Western United States. 

A Geographical Reader. By Harold Well- 
man Fairbanks, Ph.D. Author of “Stories of 
Our Mother Earth,” ete. 302 pages. Price 60 
D. C. Heath & Compeny, Boston, New 
York, Chicago. 

Last September the United States had the 
honor of entertaining the international geogra- 


cents. 


phic congress. This volume recalls and illus- 
trates an expression occuring in a report of its 
realize what a 
The 


here used in its present large significance. 


sessions: “Few persons many 


sided science geography is.” sub-title is 


Physical geography and geology form the 
warp and woof of the chapters on the destruc- 
and work of the silt-laden 


Colorado River; on the rising and sinking of 


tive constructive 
different portions of the Pacific coast; on the 
earthquakes and mountain building in the Cor- 
dilleran region; on beautiful Lake Chelan, with 
one exception the deepest lake in the United 
States, lying in the basin of a canon blocked by 
a dam and hemmed in for sixty miles by rugged 
and steep-walled mountains. Mineralogy and 
geology appear in the chapters on coal and 
petroleum, copper-mining, gold and gold-min- 
helping or hindering the 
growth of cities are skillfully brought out in the 


ing. Conditions 
pages devoted to the location of cities on the 
History comes to the front in the 
those 
on the Russian and Spanish settlements, on 
l're- 


Pacific slope. 


sections on the early inhabitants while 
the early voyages, on the discoveries of 


mont, “the pathfinder,” on the story of Lewis 
and Clark illustrate “the control which physi 
cal features exercise over the paths of explora- 
tion, settlement, and industrial development.” 

The treatment of these topics discloses the 
author’s personal acquaintance with these in- 


Ah! 
the 


teresting portions of our western states. 
the 


Rocky 


are no longer east of 
Points of 


logically ce Ve loped in clear, even choice 


western states 


Mountains. each topie are 
langu- 
age. Many of the numerous photographs were 
taken by Mr. Fairbanks himself and truly illus- 
As suggested 


trate the subject matter. in the 


they come 


profit- 
A good index would add mater 


preface they should be used; since 
under the head of pictures that may be 
ably studied. 
ially to the working value of the book—this is 
wanting. 

Many chapters, complete in their own way, 
as a starting-point for an 
extended course of reading. Those entitled 
“The Life of the Desert,” “The Life of a Pros- 
pector,” might be followed by the accurate, yet 
Mary Austin in “The Land of 
“The Basket Woman;” that 
Parks and Forest Reserves,” 
“Our National Parks,” 
Trail” and 


Series” admir- 


might easily serve 


poetic prose of 
Little Rain” and 
on The National 
by John Muir’s, 


' 3 
Parkman’s 


while 
Francis “Oregon 
of the 
ably supplement the chapters on early explorers 
and This is but a | The 
varied industries, and the social characteristics 


of the Pacifie states differ 


ent and very large field. goes to show 


some 
“Commonwealth might 


settlers. beginning. 


opens anothe r very 
All this 


} 5 
qd seclence reography 


“what a many sid 
Old English Ballads and Folk Songs. 

Sx lected and edited by William 
Cloth, pp. xlv-219. The Maemulla 


Dallam 


1 Com 
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Old ballads are nameless, of immemorial 
sprung from the heart of the 
In his prefatory note the editor states 


antiquity very 
people. 
his sensible and scholarly for having 
“modernized to a certain extent the texts what 


follow.” He plainly agrees with Prof. Child, 


reason 


who has said: “As spelling will not,make an 
old ballad, so it will not unmake one.” The 
characteristic features of old ballads and folk 
songs are clearly analyzed and fully illustrated 
in an introduction that the needs 
In an article on 
ballads by Andrew Lang is a quotation that 
They form 
Mr. Ampére to the 
committee appointed in 1852-1853 to search for 
the remains of ballads in 


would meet 


of a much larger collection. 


briefly expresses the main points. 
the instructions given by 


The collee- 
tors were directed to look for the following 
characteristics: 


France. 


“The use of assonance in place 
of rhyme, the brusque character of the recital, 
the textual the 
speeches of the persons, the constant use of cer- 


repetition, as in Homer, of 


tain numbers—as three and seven—and the rep- 
resentation of the commonest objects of life as 
Our editor, 
however, makes some distinctions between old 
Inglish ballads and folk songs. He finds that 


anonymity, 


being made of gold and silver.” 


impersonality, the possession of 


stanzas and therefore of rhyme and simplicity 
both. But the 
impersonality of the ballad is that of the com- 
Llistorical 
“Tor 
a ballad’s a thing you expect to find lies in.” 
The 
repetition. 
use of the 


are characteristics common to 
munity rather than of an individual. 
facts are used with the greatest freedom, 
that of 
This feature as well as the frequent 


most noteworthy characteristic is 


numbers three and seven is sus- 


tained by numerous examples. This tendency 

The 

devoted to the use 

of three and the multiples of three: 

lates, the three Furies, 

the Hebrews used both 
] 


the communal and the 


appears in more than one primitive people. 
Greek, in their myths were 
as the three 
the nine Muses; while 
Both 


1 


individual theory of th 


three and sevet 
origin of ballads is stated, though preference is 
plainly given to the former. 

twentieth 


third of 


is a welcome aid to the 
The 


this attractive littl 


A ale ssary 


reader. notes form one 


eentury 


volume, 


History of the World. 


By Charles Morris, Author of “A History of 
the United States, Its People and Its Institu- 
tions,” ete. With Maps and Illustrations. 576 
pp. J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, 

The author believes that a general, brief sur- 
vey of the world and the events that have taken 
place in it should precede the special study of 
periods. It 
already acquired 


the separate nations and successive 


s assumed that the 


pupil has 


some knowledge of the geography and history 


of his own country. 
Phi 


one with 


nations are ré lated, more or less clos 1\ 


another, both in situation and in their 


history. With this general view of the world 


before him the student will be prepared to take 


up the study of one nation after another, and 
consider each in its proper place, in its proper 
The progress of the 
is traced, briefly, of 
that of 


progress has not always been uniform. 


relations to all others. 


human rac from 
That 
There 
high development, fol- 
We are taught 
to give credit to ancient nations for much that 
The 
is a long one and this outline, well-written and 
ell-illustrated, 


‘ ‘ 


oO Turtner 


course, 


the savage state to civilization. 


have been periods of 


] 


lowed by checks and declines. 


was valuable in art and learning. story 


is ealeulated to lea stude nt 


study. 


Goethe’s Hermann and Dorothea. 


Edited by Phillip Schuyler Allen, Assistant 
Professor of German Literature in the Univep 
sity ot Chicago. 16mo., semi-flexible cloth, 357 
pages. Ginn & Company, Boston, New Y ork, 
Chicago, London. 

A carefully prepared edition for the use of 
American students. It is furnished with a com. 
plete vocabulary, quite an elaborate introdye. 
tion, repetitional exercises and notes. 
justly be claimed for the text. 


Much ean 


Practical German Conversation. 

By Lawrence Fossler, Professor of Germanic 
Languages and Literature in the University of 
Nebraska. 
List price, 60 cents; mailing price, 65 cents, 
Ginn & Company, Boston, New York, Chicago, 

There are 


16mo., semi-flexible cloth, Pd5 pages, 


~t 


twenty exercises in conve rsational 
While 


these are intended for students having a fair 


German with the necessary vocabulary. 


reading knowledge of German, yet for the bene- 
tit of those who have not such a familiarity with 
the language, corresponding words in ordinary 
colloquial expressions are arranged in parallel 
also for writter 


Provision is made 


Students in 


columns. 


Germxn will find thes 


CN reises, 


exe reise Ss valuable. 


Nouveau English-French French-English Diction- 
ary. 


By FE. Clifton and J. MeQLaughlin. Cloth, 
675 pp. Priee, $1.00. Garnier Freres, Paris, 
l’ranes 

As the name implies, this English-French and 
French-English dictionary is designed mainly 
for those to whom “la langue francaise” is a 
native language. It mav, however, be all the 
better for those to whom Enelish is a native lan- 


cuage. It replaces a pocket dicti 


“lexocographieal learning,” the 


onary, com- 
that mine of 
F rench- 
Knglish dictionary by EF. Clifton and Grimaux. 


fton, based upon 


larger 


The long and marked success of the earlier edi- 
tion made the publishers 


book 


publie. 


alter a 
needs of th 


But a dictionary of a living language 


reluetant TO 
which seemed to satisfr t hye 


is never quite up-to and this edition was 


too small to give the explanations and examples 
Hence, thi 
of this medium work, which is practically a nev 
(1) the 
word is given; 
important 


now deemed publication 


hecessary. 


dictionary. Its special features are: 


figured pronunciation of every 


(2) several examples follow every 


word which the earlier work, owing to its small 
} ove : (3) 


size, could not repetitions are care- 


fully avoided; (4) table of all the irregular 
verbs and a very complete one of moneys, 
weights and measures may be referred to in 
stead of looking for a particular word in th 


rds and a 


and busi 


body of the ad ( tic nary 5 (5) new wi 
technieal, 


be en adde d. 


scientific 


number of 


ness terms ] Ave 


large 


The Sprague Classic Readers. 
Book IV. By Sprague, Ph. D. 376 


Sai ah K. 


pages. Price, 60 cents. Edueational Publish 
ing Company, Boston, New York, Chicago. 


Whoever writes good books 
thie world a service, 
good books. Part 


fourth grade, and Part Two for th 


for children does 
ies is made up ol 
One of this number is for th 


fifth. The 


whole series is prepared by one who seems ! 
ky OW wl at will intellig ntl inte rest children. 
There ar features that suggest thought, ae 


scription, 


story myth, fable, fairy tales, ané 
sketches of great men: selections from Hiawatha 


and the Niebelungen, from Tennyson and Whit 


tier, studies in nature and in art all chosel 


arranged with and _ illustrated 
with taste. The hook will pleas the childret 
and the teachers of the childre n. The re is a 


healthful, uplifting character about it. 


and judgment 
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‘and for six long hours swap stories. 





Mr. A. 
Boston, spent a 
He will be 
month. 

Dr. C. Il. Thurber, editor of Ginn & Company, 
Boston. was confined to his home last month 
with an attack of grip. 


II. Kenerson of Ginn & Company, 


brief South. 
at his desk again some time this 


vacation in the 


One of the regular incidents of an annual 
VN. Ek. A. meeting is a long social visit between 
Maj. A. W. Claney and G. W. Holden of book 
cover fame. As soon as they spy one another 
off into one corner of the hotel lobby 


Some of 


they get 


and un-Christian bookmen 
claim that they merely swap lies, while others 


the mischievous 


hold that they tell the same stories over and 
over again. 
The Southern 


bookmen did not make their 


appearance at the Milwaukee meeting. Is it 
possible that brave men like Lucien V. La 


laste, J. W. 
ete. were afraid of the rigorous climate of the 
North? Come, speak up; why were you absent ? 

A. L. MeLachlin, who represents D, C. Heath 
& Co. Lin- 
coln, was the first bookman to arrive at the Mil 


waukee meeting. 


Alexander, aa Robeson, ete., 


in Nebraska and makes his home at 


Mr. Ilam, a former bookman, was once asked 


his name by a stranger. “Ham is my 
sir!” he answered promptly. 


“Well, 


tatingly, 


name, 
I suppose,” replied the stranger hesi- 
“vou don’t spell it the regular way. 
You mo l| it probably with two m’s ¢7? 

responded Mr. Ham. “God 


“Just one m,” 


spells his name with one d and seems to get 
along very well. I shall get along with one m.” 

John F. L. Morris, agent for Ginn & Co., 
has been nominated for the Common Council 


of Philadelphia by the Republicans of the Twen- 
ty-third ward. Mr. Morris is a bright and ener- 
getie man as well as an honorable gentleman. 


He will prove an excellent public servant if 


THE ACUTENESS OF CHILDREN. 
The 


the elements of goodness or badness in the men 


fact that children instinctively discover 


whom they may meet in the span of a school 
life, is well the following story 
Which has rescued out of the traditional 
and unprinted lore of the state of Michigan. 
Fred W. Arbury, the athletic and red haired 
representative of Silver, Burdett & Co., was for 


some years before he entered upon his present 


illustrated by 
be en 





JOHN F. L. NORRIS, 


Giinn & Company, Philadelphia 
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missionary occupation, the superintendent of 
schools at Battle Creek, Mich. 

It so happened recently that he visited the 
scenes of his former activity and was treated 
to a great deal of attention by the school people. 
He visited some of the schools and among them 
what is known as the Central School Building. 

Here, in the first primary room which is pre- 
sided over by Mrs. Elizabeth Lusk, a capable 
primary teacher, and one who taught under 
Arbury when he was the superintendent, he was 
also cordially received. 

“Boys and girls!” said 
turned smilingly to her class of forty pupils, 
“who is this gentleman that has come to make 
us a visit ?” 

The pupils stared at the stalwart and imposing 
figure of the stranger, but manifested no readi- 
ness to reply. 

“Get your thinking caps ready,” urged the 
teacher in a kindly tone of voice. “And if you 
can’t think who he is, then I want you to guess. 
ITurry up now and think quickly. Who is ready 
to guess ?” 

In the front row near the teacher the hand 
of a charming little girl, six years old, went up, 
saying: 

“T think I know who he is.” 

“Well, who is he?” 

“George Washington!’ came the little tot’s 
unhesitating and triumphant reply. . 

Arbury’s breast swelled perceptibly with pride 
to find himself classed with great men, and in 
the evening confided the unique incident to an 
unfeeling bookman at the hotel. This brute at 
once doubted the whole story and immediately 
gossiped among other bookmen the fact that 
he believed Arbury to be a frightful prevarica- 
tor. 

“Go and ask Mrs, Lusk,” replied Arbury, 
chuckling to himself. “Little children have lots 
of intuition. That little girl could tell an honest 
face when she saw one. She simply reasoned 
to herself, ‘there’s the man who cannot tell a 
lie—George Washington.’ ” 


THE MAN OF CHINA. 
A neat in which G. W. Holden of 


book cover fame gave evidence of his power of 
repartee, occurred during the recent Superinten 
dents’ meeting at Milwaukee. 


incident 





~<a 
- 


New Offices, printing house and binderies of the American Book Company, Cincinnati 


street; 391 feet on Third street 
working space. 


Mrs. Lusk, as she 





oS eee 


Ferro-concrete floors, supports, interior walls and roof 





MR. FRED W. ARBURY 
Michigan Agent for Silver, Burdette & Co. 


Mr. Holden, who is known for his hospitality, 
gave a dinner for the purpose of bringing the 
school men of various sections of the country 
into closer social contact with each other. 

When the group of gentlemen, some forty in 
number, were about to enter the dining room 
he began his introductions, as follows: 

“This is Mr. Cooper of Seattle, Wash., Mr. 
Burke of Boston, Mr. Gibson of Columbus, Ga., 
Mr. Lewis of Worcester, Mass., Mr. Bostwick of 
Clinton, Ia., Dr. Chancellor, of Paterson, N. J., 
CUc., ete.” 

“Where’s the man from China?’ some one in 
the crowd asked in a loud voice. 

Promptly Mr. Holden replied: “Some inter- 
ruption to navigation on Japan Sea prevents his 
getting here in time.” 


A BOOK CHASE AND A BOOK RACE. 


BY “D,’ THE BOOKMAN RHYMSTER. 


A certain bookman—I'll not mention his name, 
But simply will say it is not known to fame, 
Albeit he hopes he will sometime be Fame’s, 

And, like Bozzaris, have his own 'mong the names 
Of those favored few who were not born to die, 
he'll wake by and by— 
Received a brief note from a School Prin. one day, 
Which asked him to give, if he would, right away 


Just now ‘tis a dream 


(Concluded on subsequent pages.) 





169 feet fronton Pike 
About 110,000 square feet of 
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Questions and Answers. 


Under this heading all or- 
dinary questions on school 
administrative problems are 
answered. If an immediate 
reply by letter is requested a 
stamped, self-addressed en- 
velope should be enclosed. If 
the case requires special in- 
vestigation a reply should 
not be looked for in less than 
a week’s time. Unless spe- 
cially stipulated the answer 
will appear in this column. 





School Law Decisions. 

Question.—Can you furnish us the court de- 
cisions on school matters reaching back from 
six to ten years/—S. Simpson, Westminster, 
Md. 

Answer.—No, we cannot. Better consult such 
law libraries as you may find in your own city. 
Heating and Ventilation. 

Question—1. Kindly give me the names and 
addresses of two architects who specialize in 
Heating and Ventilating old buildings. 

2. Names and addresses of two firms that in- 
stall Heating and Ventilating plants—P. B. 
Winn, Elberton, Ga. 

Answer.—1. architects who 
specialize in heating and ventilation of old 
school buildings. There are, however, heating 
and ventilating engineers who make a specialty 
of schoolhouse work, both old and new. 

2. We name you the following leading firms 
in the United States for that class of work: 

Lewis & Kitchen, Kansas City, Mo. 

American Warming & Ventilating Co., Chi- 
cago, Ll. 

Peck-Williamson Heating & Ventilating Co., 
Cincinnati, O. 


There are no 


Sanitary Crayons. 

Question.—Please inform me who manufac- 
tures “An-du-Septic” crayons.—E. L. M., Xenia, 
Ohio. 

Answer.—An-du-Septic crayon is manufac- 
tured by the An-du-Septic Crayon Co., 61 Ful- 
ton St., New York City. 

School House Plans. 

Question—Where can I obtain the complete 
plans for “Alabama Schoolhouse, Design No. 
4?’ What is the probable cost of the same? 
C. H. W., Hoytsville, Utah. 

Answer.—The complete plans and specifica- 
tions of Alabama Schoolhouse, Design No. 4, 
can be obtained from the authors, Miller & Mar- 
tin, Architects, Hood Building, Birmingham, 
Alabama. 

The approximate cost of the building, if erect- 
ed in Alabama without heating and ventilat- 
ing apparatus, is $1,826. 

The cost of the plans and specifications will 
be the usual charge made by architects for this 


service. Consult page 87 of Bruce’s School 
Architecture. A complete schedule of charges, 


as adopted by the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, will be found there. 
Sewage Tanks. 

Question.—Will you kindly inform me where 
I can find out more about the “Septic Tank 
Method of Sewage Purification and Disposal,” 
which is the subject of a short article in your 
February number?—C. FE. Parkhill, Fergus 
Falls, Minn. 

Answer.—The manufacturers are the N. O. 
Nelson Manufacturing Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Educational Leaf Cabinets. 
Question.—Where can I obtain a cabinet with 


folding wings suitable for holding drawings, 
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photos and written work? I believe these cabi 
nets were used at the St. Louis World’s Fair. 
RK. W. Martin, Chicago, Ill. 

Answer.—The New Jersey School-Church 
Furniture Co., at Trenton, N. J., manufactures 
them. This company supplied, we believe, all 
the cabinets used in the Palace of Education at 
St. Louis. 


Horace Mann Portrait. 

Question.—I am looking for an excellent por- 
trait of Horace Mann for my classroom. Where 
can I get such a one? I might use another por- 
trait of some eminent educator. I already have 
the Harris picture in my classroom. Any help 
you can give me in this matter will be appre- 
ciated.—M. J. H., Normal, Ill. 

Answer.—We cannot tell you where you could 
obtain a good portrait of Horace Mann, unless 
it be from the following firms: 

Prang Educational Company, Chicago, IIl.; 
A. W. Elson & Company, Boston, Mass.; The 
Perry Pictures Co., Malden, Mass.; Clement, 
Braun & Company, New York City. 


THE TEACHERS’ UNIONS. 


The teachers’ union objects to promotional ex- 
It wishes to 
regulate advancement in the public service en- 
tirely by seniority. 


aminations, says a Chicago editor. 


It threatens to use its con- 
nection with the labor union movement as a 
club by which to enforce a concession to its 
principles. 

The teachers are the servants of the people. 
The people employ them. The other members 
of the trade union federation are employed not 
by the people but by private persons and corpor- 
ations. The employes of the people unite them- 
selves with the employes of private persons and 
corporations and then prepare themselves to 
exert political pressure upon the people. The 
teachers’ union goes down to Springfield and in 
the name of organized labor opposes certain laws 
It uses organized labor 
It threatens to bring the 
labor vote out against any board of education 
proposition which it does not like. 

This alliance between pedagogy, labor, and 
politics, continues the writer, has consequences 
of the most far-reaching and intricate kind. The 
teachers, employes of the whole people, identify 


and demands others. 
for its own purposes. 


themselves with a movement which, no matter 
how admirable, represents only part of the peo- 
ple. They then fight the board of education by 
bringing this movement, which is industrial, 
into the field of politics and by threatening to 
overwhelm the policy of the board of education 
at the polls. This is why they want the board to 
be elected at the polls instead of being appointed 
by the mayor. Their influence with labor votes 
could then be used more directly. 

President Roosevelt was absolutely and for- 
ever right when he held that employes of the 
whole people must not concern themselves as a 
body with politics. There can be no objection 
to a teachers’ organization existing on its own 
account and focusing the ambitions of its mem- 
bers. There is every possible objection to a 
teachers’ organization which uses the trade 
union movement as a political lever. Discipline 
and efficiency give way then to intrigue. The 
members of the board of education, instead of 
administering the schools for the whole people, 
are tempted to administer them on a system of 
special concessions to special political interests. 
Instead of being independent, they become tim- 
orous and shuffling. The situation is unsound. 

It the teachers succeed in their plans, the 
writer concludes, they will coerce the board of 
education by a combination of trade unionism 
and politics into relinquishing the promotional 
Merit will be discarded. Simple 


examinations. 


length of service will determine the position 
and the salary of each member of the teaching 
force. Politics will have again entered the 
schools of Chicago. 

Paducah, Ky. The board will pay census 
enumerators 214 cents per name. 

Toledo, O. Mrs. Pauline Steinem, a member 
of the board recently said: “I believe that every 
soul dwelling in the raggedest, dirtiest and 
blackest of these children is of as much impor- 
tance as that of any grown-up person, there. 
fore, there is no higher profession on earth than 
that of teaching.” 

Bowling Green, Ky. The board adopted a rule 
by which hereafter no teacher having reached 
the age of fifty will be employed. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. Robert’s rules of order 
were adopted as the board’s standard of parlia- 
mentary usage. 


SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE. 


(Concluded from page 10.) 
privet adds greatly to the general effect. It re- 
quires no repairing or painting as fence would 
but does require water and careful pruning, 
In regard to the 


’ 


ornamentation of the 
grounds with tlower beds, whatever is wisely 
done not only instructs and elevates the taste 
of the pupil but gives pleasure to every passer- 
by. 

In conclusion let me say that we as commis- 
sioners and builders holding ourselves respon- 
sible for the educational advancement of the 
rising generation should keep ever before us 
the thought so well expressed by Hamilton Ma- 
bie in his “Work and Culture.” 
power of growth. 


“It is one of 
The man who attains his 
ultimate aim has come to the end of the race. 
But no man ought ever to come to the end of 
the road. There ought always to be a further 
stretch of highway, an turn under 
the shadow of the trees, a bold ascent, an un- 
trodden summit shining beyond.” 


inviting 


IT’S FOOD 

That Restores and Makes Health Possible. 

There are stomach specialists as well as eye 
and ear and other specialists. 

One of these told a young lady of New Bruns- 
wick, N. 
Nuts. 

“For about 12 months I suffered severely with 
gastritis. 


J., to quit medicines and eat Grape- 
She says: 


[ was unable to retain much of any- 
thing on my stomach, and consequently was 
I took 
quantities of medicine, and had an idea I was 
dieting, but I continued to suffer, and soon lost 
15 pounds in weight. 


compelled to give up my occupation. 


I was depressed in spirits 
and lost interest in everything generally. My 
mind was so affected that it was impossible to 
become interested in even the lightest reading 
matter. 

“After suffering for months I decided to go to 
a stomach specialist. He put me on Grape-Nuts 
and my health began to improve immediately. 
I found that 
I had been eating too much starchy food which 
I did not digest,:and that the cereals which I 
had tried had‘ been too heavy. I soon proved 
that it is not the quantity of food that one eats, 
but the quality. 

“In a few weeks I was able to go back to 
my old business of doing clerical work. I have 
continued to eat Grape-Nuts for both the morn 
I wake in the morning 
with a clear mind and feel rested. I regained my 
lost weight in a short time. I am well and happy 
again and owe it to Grape-Nuts.” Name givel 
by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Look in each package for the little book, “The 
Road to Wellville.” 


It was the keynote of a new life. 


ing and evening meal. 
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State Supt. J. W. Olsen, in his 
biennial report, declares many school directors 


Minnesota. 


to be wholly incompetent to select school appar- 
atus and supplies. Unnecessary and high-priced 
specialties are bought from absolute strangers. 
Often the entire fund set aside for supplies is 
thus squandered, while the pupils suffer from 
the lack of ordinary apparatus to carry on their 
work. 

Supt. Olsen says: “Some competent author- 
‘ty should pass upon school apparatus before it 
en be offered for sale to districts. By commu- 
nications from different parts of the state, the 
attention of the department is frequently called 
to the operation of irresponsible grafters, who, 
by guileful resorting to the grossest, but plaus- 
‘ble misrepresentations, have been able to take 
advantage of the ordinary school officer’s lack of 
that experience which would enable him to dis- 
tinguish standard apparatus, reasonable in cost, 
from very high-priced specialties, useless except 
to sell. 


and helps are not handled by school men of rec- 


It is significant that these specialties 


ognized standing, nor by reliable local dealers, 
but are nearly always offered by strangers of no 
known financial responsibility. We have seen 
rece ntly made by a School Board, in 


which the non-essentials were in bold type, while 


a contract 


the essential features of the document, making 


the district officers (who had exceeded their au- 
thority as such) personally responsible by their 
signature for the purchase price of the goods, 


was in print so fine as to be searcely readable by 


the naked eve, 

Muncie, Ind. The Nottingham School Supply 
Co, has been formed to manufacture and sell 
general school supplies. 

Syracuse, N. Y. The contract for furnish- 


ing forty 
the Joseph Dixon Crucible Company. 

Galesburg, Tl. Globes 
have been ordered from the Cen- 


gross of pencils has been awarded to 


one for each school 
in the city 
tral News Company, at $15.50 apiece. 

Illinois. 


expressing dissatisfaction with the convict labor 


Many School Boards in the state are 


law under whieh they are compelled to pur- 
chase school desks from the state reformatories. 
The prisons are offering certain desks at $2.70 
per piece, while the same article is being offered 
by manufacturers at $1.70. 

Metal ceilings have been approved by school 
officials and architects as being the most desir- 


ible for school house use. The Manual Train- 


ing School of Indianapolis, the new high school 
Martin’s Ferry, have recently been equipped 


ceilings by the Tiffin Art Metal 


in, QO. 


With metal 


0. E. Kaltenbrun, who was formerly with 


the Standard Sehool Furnishing Co., now rep- 


resents the R. O. Evans Co., with headquar- 


ters at ( eago. 

Merritt & Co., 1024-30 Ridge avenue, Phila- 
lelphia, manufacture patent clothes lockers for 
high an erammar schools, gymnasiums, ete. 
They consist of expanded metal, of the screen 
der, making them much more durable than 


woven \ They are unquestionably the most 
nrs . 1 
Practica 


R.R. J 


a8 issu 


cker now on the market. 

nson, 167 Dearborn street, Chicago, 
a neat booklet showing the advan- 
lages of justable window shades for schools. 
lhe merits of the shade adjuster are fully illus- 


trated an«! explained. A number of the finest 
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school buildings in the United States, equipped 
with the shade adjusters, are illustrated. 

Kalamazoo, Mich. The exhibit of drawings 
made here includes one from the Joseph Dixon 
Crucible Co., showing the great Allis-Chalmers 
engine at the World’s Fair. 

The New York Silicate Book Slate Co., 68 
Church street, New York, has issued its for- 
tieth edition of its catalogue. It contains illus- 
trations, price lists, etc. 

DeWayne Greenwood of Girard, O., manufac- 
tures a dustless crayon which is called Silicate 
Crayon or Prepared Chalk. Mr. Greenwood 
claims that the dust from this chalk is harm- 
less even to the delicate tissues of the throat 
and lungs. 

After a thorough trial in their schools, the 
School Board of South Bend, Ind., have just 
placed an order for 1,000 copies per week of 
The Little Chronicle of Chicago, during the re- 
mainder of the school year. During the pre- 
liminary experiment a few copies were pur- 
chased by the board and a sufficient number 
donated by the publishers, so that every pupil 
in the city above the fourth grade was supplied 
with his own copy. The publishers state that 
they will be glad to furnish papers for a similar 
purpose to any school. 

St. Louis, Mo. The contract for supplying 
5,880 adjustable hand loones for use in the pri- 
mary grades has been awarded to Todd & Todd, 
Minneapolis. 

New York City, N. Y. Furniture for addi- 
tion to Public School No. 6 purchased from 
American School Furniture Company; black-’ 
boards from FE. J. Johnson. 

Northampton, Mass. Contract for school 
desks and other school furniture awarded to C. 
N. Fitts. 

Chicago, Ill. Attorney James Maher for the 
School Board has advised the School Board to 
continue purchasing its supplies as heretofore 
until compelled by the courts to obey the new 
law. 

The new law requires that the School Board 
purchase all its supplies from the state’s prison 
authorities. 

Ogden, Utah. The Board of Education has 
purchased United States maps from the De- 
partment of Interior, Washington, D. C. 

Chicago, Tl]. The board has closed a contract 
for 40,000 desks with the A. H. Andrews Com- 
pany, Chicago. 


AMONG SCHOOL BOARDS. 
McKeesport, Pa. The board adopted the fol- 


lowing rule: The marriage of any school teach- 
er during the school term shall be considered as 
her resignation from the services of the district 
without the formality of a written resignation. 


New York. The State Department of Public 
Tnstruction has formally recognized the stand- 
ards set and maintained by the New York City 
high schools. It has ordered that the exam- 
inations used for graduation in the city’s schools 
be adopted by all the high schools in the state. 
All the high schools will thereby be necessitated 
to change their course of study to meet the 
standards set by the city. 

The training schools for teachers throughout 
the state will also be affected as the examination 
for graduation from the high schools will also 
constitute the examination for admission to the 
training schools. The training schools will be 
compelled to devote themselves solely to the pro- 
fessional training of teachers, as is done in 
New York City. 

Tacoma, Wash. The School Board has made 
an appropriation of $300 for an exhibit at the 
Lewis & Clark Exposition. 

Fostoria, Ohio. The Board of Education is 
interesting itself to enforce the law forbidding 
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minors to frequent pool’ rooms. Notice has 
been given that the board will prosecute any 
keeper of a pool room who does not comply. 

McKeesport, Pa. The tuition fee of non-resi- 
dent pupils has been fixed at $3 per month for 
grammar grades, and $4 per month for the high 
school. 

Spokane, Wash. The school principals have 
placed themselves on record as favoring the 
abolition of the vertical writing system. They 
are also opposed to the old Spencerian, and 
recommend the introduction of a modified slant 
system, 

Reading, Pa. Hon. B. F. Hunsicker, who 
served for a number of years as president of 
the School Board, was tendered a banquet by 
the School Board and teachers. Mr. Hunsicker 
recently retired from the board. He is the pres- 
ident of the Department of School Administra- 
tion of the National Educational Association. 


Every rule has its exceptions. There are bril- 
liant woman educators who know how to take 
off their hats when they address an educational 
audience. 

Bad ventilation and uncontrolled tempera- 
ture in the school room are the undertaker’s 
friends. 

Too many underpaid cooking school teachers 
spoil the broth. 

Students of ancient history are not up to date. 


Wm. 8S. Mack, manager for the Prang Edu- 
cational Company, Chicago, and«James Dorland, 
agent American Book Co., Louisville, Ky., spend 
a brief vacation in the South. 

Miss Ida M. Strawn has resigned her posi- 
tion with the Educational Publishing Com- 
pany and is now studying at the Art Institute, 
Chicago. 


HEREDITY. 
Can Be Overcome in Cases. 


The influence of heredity cannot, of course, 
be successfully disputed, but it can be minim- 
ized or entirely overcome in some eases by cor- 
rect food and drink. A Connecticut lady says: 

“For while I was a coffee drinker I 
suffered from bilious attacks of great severity, 


years 


from which I used to emerge as white as a 
ghost and very weak. Our family physician 


gave me various prescriptions for improving 
the digestion and stimulating the liver, which 
[ tried faithfully but without perceptible result. 
He was acquainted with my family history for 
several generations back, and once when I vis- 
ited him he said: ‘If you have inherited one 
of those torpid livers you may always suffer more 
or less from its inaction. We can’t dodge our 
inheritance you know.’ 

“T was not so strong a believer in heredity 
as he was, however, and, beginning to think for 
myself, I concluded to stop drinking coffee, and 
effect that would have. I feared it 
would be a severe trial to give it up, but when 
I took Postum and had it well 


see what 


made, it com- 


pletely filled my need for a hot beverage and I 
grew very fond of it. 

“T have used the Postum Coffee for three 
years, using no medicine, and the change has 


During all that time I 
of the bilious attacks 
from, and I have been en 


completely cured me. 
have had absolutely 

that I used to suffer 
tirely free from the pain and debilitating effects 
that 
surely very great, and I am compelled to give 
Postum Coffee the « xclusive eredit for it.” Name 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


none 


from them. The change is 


used to result 


riven by Postum Co., 
There’s a reason. 
Look for the little book, “The Road to Well- 


ville,” in each package. 
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THE NEXT N.E. A. PROGRAM. 
(Concluded from page 7 ) 

July 3—Monday evening. The opening ad- 
dress will be made by President Wm. H. Max- 
well of the association. This address will be in 
the nature of a preface to the entire meeting, 
in that it will deal with the purposes of all the 
sessions, both general and departmental. Dr. 
Wm. T. Harris, United States Commissioner of 
Education, will follow in an address on the 
Compensation of Teachers. This will be fol- 
lowed by a paper on “The Utility of a National 
Educational Museum,” by George V. Skiff, of 
World’s Fair fame. 

July 4—Tuesday afternoon. There will be an 
address by Mayor George B. McClellan, of New 
York City, and President Edwin A. Alderman, 
of the University of Virginia, Charlottesville. 
The addresses will deal with civil government 
and patriotism. 

July 5—Wednesday evening. The subject of 
child labor and compulsory education will be 
treated by Andrew S. Draper, State School Com- 
missioner, New York, and Carroll D. Wright, 
the statistician. 

July 6 Manual and 
Technical Training. This subject will be treat- 
ed by Prof. L. D. Harvey, of Menomonie, Wis. 
Manual Training in the Elementary Schools will 
be treated by Wm. Bartley Parsons. The Utility 
of Foreign Trade Schools, by Prof. Blair, of 
London, England. 

July 7 
ident Theodore Roosevelt, 
United States. 

The department 


Thursday evening. 


Friday afternoon. Address by Pres- 


President of the 


each to be 
a twentyv-minute address to be deliv- 
ered by the president or secretary, to be in the 
form of a 


meetings are 
opened bs 
review of the progress made in 
branches which they represent. 

plan of the sessions differs also 
from previous ones in 


will be 


days as heretofore. 


The entire 
that the entire mec tings 
spread over five days instead of three 
The object of this arrange- 
fent is to give more opportunity for the mem- 
bers to attend These, 


when condensed into three days, conflict quite 


department meetings. 
seriously with one another, more specially since 
members are usually interested in the proceed- 
ings of more than one department. 

One phase of the general program will prove 
of special interest to many cities. It is that 
part which deals with technical schools. There 
are practically no technical or trade schools now 
in the United States which are conducted under 
the authority of Boards of Education. In a 
minor way something is being done by school 
authorities in cities, but the well- 
equipped and well-arranged trade school, under 
the conditions thing yet to be 


several 


named, is a 
achieved. 

For the purpose of learning something about 
the technical schools of Europe the association 
has invited Prof. Blair, of London, England, 
to give the desired information in the form of 
a lecture or address. This gentleman won a 
great reputation in the management of tech- 
nical schools in Scotland and Ireland and was 
invited by the School Board of 
London to accept a position over the schools of 
that city, which is an equivalent to the position 
of school superintendent of this country. 


in consequences 


The department presidents of the association 
are the following: 

National Council 
keley, Cal. 

Kindergarten 
ester, N. Y. 


Elementary Miss N. 


Elmer E. Brown, Ber- 


Miss Mary Jean Miller, Roch- 


Cropsey, Indianapolis, 


Ind. 
Secondary—William Schuyler, St. Louis, Mo. 
Higher—Richard H. Jesse, Columbia, Mo. 


Normal—C. C. Van 
Liew, Chico, Cal. 
Superintendence — 
John W. Carr, Ander- 
son, Ind. 
Manual—Arthur H. 
Chamberlain, 
dena, Cal. 
Art—Mrs. Matilda 


Evans Riley, St. Louis, 





Pasa- 


boards sell their useless 





WH y do nearly all superin- 


school 
text books to us? 


tendents and 





Mo. 

Music—Wm. A. Wet- 
zell, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 

Business—W.C.Stev- 
enson, Decatur, Il. 

Child Study—E. G. 
Lancaster, Olivet, Mich. 

Science — Frank M. 
Gilley, Chelsea, Mass. 

Physieal Training— 
E. Harmann Arnold, 
New Haven, Conn. 

School Administra- 
tion—B. F. Hunsicker, 
Reading, Pa. 

Library—C. P. Cary, deo 
Medison, Wis. walen & 

Special Education— 
Miss M. Bancroft, Had- 
donfield, N. J. 

Indian Education- 
Miss’ Estelle Reel, 
Washington, D. C. 

Every rule has its ex- 


catalog of 


them. 


ceptions. There are bril- 
liant woman educators 
who know how to take 
off their hats when they 
address an educational 





audience. 
WOMEN SCHOOL BOARD MEMBERS. 
Assertions which James Claney makes in 


letter to the New York Sun, discussing th 
question whether women. shall be appointed by 
Mayor McClellan to the board of education of 
New York City, would have passed as 
generation or two ago. 


truisms a 
They sound strange to- 
day, says the Chicago Tribune. 

Mr. Clancy says that “the best work of the 
best woman is inferior to the work of the best 
man,” and that “woman is necessarily man’s in 
ferior in everything.” “A man is open to con- 
viction by argument—a woman is not.” For 
these reasons Mr. Clancy is opposed to the ap 
pointment or election of a woman to any public 
position of trust or responsibility. 

He has special reasons for opposing their 
being given places on boards of education. Hi 
maintains, from a twenty-five years’ experience 
of the New York schools, that “woman is by sex 
and consequent temperament unfitted to be a 
member of the governing body of the public 
schools.” Women in public places, he asserts, 
are guided by their sympathies, their prejudices, 
and their political predilections. “A woman 
naturally hates one of her sex.” The woman 
school inspector is always “nagging” the female 
teachers, and expects them to bow before her 
“like oriental servants”; and a woman director, 
with more power, would make the lives of the 
poor teachers more burdensome than do the in 
spectors. 

Chicago has had considerable experience with 
women on the board of education. It has found, 
like Mr. Clancy, that here, as elsewhere, they are 
guided to a certain extent by their sympathies 
and antipathies—as men occasionally are. It 
is questionable if anywhere the appointment or 
election of women to boards of education or 
their participation in other ways in public af 
fairs has produced the beneficient results which 


gives full 





FIRST—Because we guarantee fair 
treatment; 
SECOND—Because we pay right 


prices, and 


THIRD—Because we Pay Cash. 





If you have any useless text books, new or 
used, write to us at once for a copy of our 


“TEXT BOOKS WE WANT TO BUY,” 


information regarding how 


we purchase books and the prices we pay for 








Hall @ McCreary 


261-266 Wabash Ave., 


Chicago, Il. 





vere promised. But did any reform ever com 
ip to the predictions of its advocates? Women 

ve shown, in the last quarter century, a re 
markable aptitude for many businesses for 
which, until reeently, they were regarded as 


tally unnt. Vhey make eX" lle nt school teach- 
with experience, they will lean 


to select and manag‘ 


ers. Perhaps, 


as well as to in- 
struct pupils. e 


Te achers 


One does not have to be an advocate of 


woman’s so-called “rights” to recognize that it 


s too early to condemn woman’s participation 


in public affairs. It took men a long time to 
learn the little they know about such matters, 
ind it has been only a few years sinee women 
began to pay attention to them. 

Toledo, O. The board has under considera 


tion the following superintendents from which 
to select a successor to Supt. Chalmers, te 
signed: Crane, Marshalltown, Towa; Hooper, 
Ashland, Wis.; Vancleve, Mansfield, O.; Ster 
ling, Howell, Mich.; Miller, Lima, O.; Jackson, 
Superior, Wis.; Marsh, Auburn, N. Y.; Hersh 
man, Hammond, Ind.: Row, Distriet 100, Cook 
eounty, Illinois; Chaney. Youngstown, 0.; Rok 
ler, Niles, O.; Douglass, Logansport, Ind.; 
Walker, Elmira, N. Y.; Belknap, Lockport, X. 


: Long. Streator, IIL: Light, Lock Haven, 
Pa.: Richey, McKeesport, Pa.: Hood, Shelton, 
Conn.; J. W. Knott, Toledo, 0.; Hayden. Rock 
Island, Tll.: Boggess, Springfield, O.; Freder- 
ick, Detroit, Mieh.: Snyder, Columbus, 0.; 
Schaefer, Deshler, O0.: Neff, LaFayette, Ala: 
Knipe, Alva. Okla.: Buell. Janesville. Wis. 


Vance, Miamisburg, O.: Von Kleinschmied, 
Evanston. Tll.; Drake, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Ginn & Company have just issued a mone 
by T.. TI. Jones, president of the Mieht 
in State Norinal College, on “What Are Out 
Young People Reading 4 The pamphlet » 
imely and suggestive 
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LOUISIANA TEXT BOOK ADOPTIONS. 

Baton Rouge, La. The text books, which are 
to be used in the public schools of Louisiana 
during the next four years, have been adopted. 
The state board of education, headed by State 
Supt. Aswell, met March 20, to receive the re- 
port of the text book examiners and to open the 
bids submitted by the publishers. 

At the beginning of the deliberation the board 
announced that the first consideration for the 
adoption of any book would be merit and its 
adaptation to the needs of the schools of the 
state and that the second consideration would 
be the price of the book. It was also decided 
that, all things being equal, the book now in 
use should be retained and that home talent and 
home publishers should be given preference. 

Out of the thirty-three subjects for which 
books were adopted only three complete changes 


‘ 


were made, namely; primers, physiology and 
writing. Partial changes were made in spell- 
ing, arithmetic, geography, English composition, 
In all cases where 
new books were adopted the price will be less 
than for those now in use while the text is super- 
ior to that of the old. 

Following is a complete list of the books 
adopted : 

Arithmetics—Nicholson’s New Primary, In- 
termediate and Advanced Arithmetic, University 
Publishing Company; Smith’s Grammar School 
Arithmetic, University Publishing Company; 
Brook’s New Mental Arithmetic, Christopher 
Sower Company. 

Algebra—-Wentworth’s First Steps in Algebra, 
Ginn & Company; Nicholson’s Elementary Alge- 
bra, University Publishing Company. 

Agriculture—Burkett, Stevens & Hill., Ginn & 
Company. 

Astronomy—Young’s Lessons, Ginn & Com- 
pany. 

Bookkeeping—Moore & Miner’s Accounting 
and Business Practice, Ginn & Company; Teller 
& Brown’s First Book in Business Methods, 
Rand, McNally & Company. 


literature and dictionaries. 


Botany—Bailey’s, The Macmillan Company. 
Civics—Boynton’s School Civies, Ginn & 
Company. 

Chemistry—Williams’ Elementary, Ginn & 


Company. 

Dictionaries—Webster’s Common School and 
Webster’s High School, American Book Com- 
pany; Worcester’s New Academic Dictionary, 
J. B. Lippincott & Company. 

Drawing—Prang Educational System of Art, 
Prang Educational Company. 

English Literature—Moody & Lovett’s His- 
tory of Literature, Charles Scribner’s Sons; 
Hawthorne & Lemin’s American Literature, D. 
C. Heath & Company; Smith Thomas’ Rhetoric, 
Benj. H. Sanborn & Company. 

French Fortier’s Precise de VHistoire de 
France, The Macmillan Company; 
French Readers, D. C. Heath & Co.; French 
Daily Life, D. C. Heath & Company; Charde- 
nal’s First French Course, Allyn & Bacon; Char- 
denal’s © mplete French Course, Allyn & Bacon. 

Geometry—Wentworth’s Plane and Went- 
worth’s Plane and Solid, Ginn & Company. 

Geology—-Brigham’s Elementary, D. Appleton 
& Co, 

History Meyer’s General History, Ginn & 


Company ; Montgomery’s English History, Ginn 
& Compan, . 


Super’s 
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United States His- 
tory—Estell’s Begin- 
ners’ History of Our 
Country, Southern 
Publishing Company; 
Hansell’s Higher His- 
tory of the United 
States, University Pub- 
lishing Company. 

Louisiana History— 
King & Ficklin’s His- 
tory of Louisiana, Uni- 
versity Publishing Co. 

Language and Gram- 
mar—Hyde’s Language 
and Grammar, Books I 
and II, D. C. Heath & 
Co.; Smith’s Our Lan- 
guage Grammar, B. F. 
Johnson Publishing Co. 
Long’s Language Les- 
sons permitted in first 


New 

















three grades in 
Orleans only. 

Latin—Collar & Dai- 
iell’s First Year Latin, 
Ginn & Company; Al- 
len & Greenough’s New 
Latin Grammar, Ginn 
& Co. 

Physics ang Hoadley’s 
School Physics, Ameri- 
ean Book Co.; Higgin’s 
Lessons in 
Ginn & Co. 

Physiology 


Physies, 


Over- 
ton’s Advanced, Ameri- 
can Book Co.; Krohn’s 
Graded Lessons in Hy- 
giene, D. Appleton & 
Co. 

Primers—W heeler’s 
Graded Primer, W. H. Wheeler & Co. 

Readers—Judson & Bender Graded Litera- 
ture Readers, eight-book series, Maynard, Mer- 
rill « Co. 

Spellers—Hunt’s Progressive Speller, Parts I 
and II, American Book Company; Benson & 
Glenn’s Definer, D. C. Heath & Co. 

Singing—Modern Musie Series, Silver, Bur- 
dett & Co.; Harmonie Musie Series, American 
Book Company. 

Writing—New Era Series, Eaton & Company. 

California. Cyr’s first, second, third and 
fourth readers have been adopted for exclusive 
use in the State of California during the next 
four years. 

Pres. W. O. Thompson, of Ohio State Univer- 
sity is chairman 
Columbus. 

Owing to the lack of 
suitable editions many 
French plays of th 
seventeenth and 


of the text-book committee at 


eigh 
teenth centuries are sel- 
dom read in American 


schools and colleges. on 


With the 


widening the range of 


purpose of 


study in this field, Ginn 


& Company are plan ment. 
ning to issue scholarly 
editions of a number of 
the best plays of this 
The first of 
these publications will 


include Rotrou’s Saint 


they are related. 
period. 


Genest and Venceslas, 
and will be edited by 
Frou. 3. 2. 


Cornell University, 


Crane of 


KADIES PHYSIOLOGY 


_ In this little book narcotics are treated 
from the athletic standpoint. 
Courtney, the coach for Cornell Crew, gives 
his opinion on narcotics in the training house. 
Letters from Captain McBride of the Yale 
Football Team, and Captain Edwards of the 
Princeton '99 Football Team, give their opin- 
10n On narcotics. 
Van Etten, of the New York Central and 
Hudson River R. R., tells in ashort letter, 
their policy with regard to employment, or 
continuing in employment, those who are 
known to be in the habit of drinking intoxi- 
cating liquors. 
treated in letters from Arctic explorers. 
eral Francis V. 
second Manila expedition, writes on the effect 
of alcohol in the tropics. 

Treatise on first aid to the injured, con- 
tagious diseases, care of the teeth, effects of 
cleanliness, etc. 








UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 


27 WEST 23d ST., NEW YORK 


cHicaco RAND, McNALLY & CO. 





A letter from 


General Superintendent 


The subject of alcohol is also 
Gen- 
Greene, who commanded the 


Smith’s 


Arithmetics have recently been 
adopted in Keene, N. H., in Pawtucket, R. I., 
and in the State Normal School at Bridgewater, 
Mass. 

“One serious mistake that has been made is 
the taking for granted that the world’s best lit- 
erature is too good and too great for children. 
While it is true that it sometimes presents diffi- 
culties, it also, as we have seen, offers incentives 
to overcome them. Supplementary readers, 
therefore, which give to the pupil English liter- 
ature in ampler form than any single reading 
book ean do, have become a necessity in educa- 
tional methods. Further than this, such selec- 
tions, suitably abridged and annotated, will be 
much more valuable in the child’s own library 
than chance editions of the same classics.” L. 


H. Jones, author of Jones Readers. 


MACE’S 


School History of the United States 


ROFESSOR WILLIAM H. MACE, of Syracuse University, has 
written a history that is what a history should be, an intensely 
dramatic and absorbingly interesting story of our national develop- 
The arrangement in periods prevents chaos and confusion, 
shows the relation of events to the larger movement of which they are 
a part, and obliges the child to associate facts with the facts to which 
The book is most profusely illustrated with por- 
traits, pictures of important and interesting historical scenes and 
events, historical maps and diagrams, and ten full-page colored plates 
illustrating ten of the most dramatic turning points in American history. 


NEW YORK 
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MORAL INSTRUCTION IN SCHOOLS. 


BY WM. J. SHEARER, A. M., PH. D., SUPERINTENDENT 


OF SCHOOLS, ELIZABETH, N. J. 

All must agree that the most important duty 
of home and school is the fixing of right princi- 
ples of character and conduct. Few will deny 
that moral training is of great importance to 
the prosperity and happiness of the individual, 
as well as to the welfare and life of the nation, 
than is a knowledge of the common branches. In 
spite of this fact, but little attention is given 
either in school or at home to systematic in- 
struction in this subject. 

Acts involving moral questions are of most 
frequent occurrence. Facts learned may or may 
not be used. Moral acts are performed almost 
every minute of the day, and there is scarcely 
an intellectual exercise which does not include 
a number of moral acts. 
case in school. 

Moral acts are not only the most frequent, 
but they are also the most important. Other 
acts may determine reputation. Moral acts es- 
tablish character. Other acts may seem to aid 
to success. Moral acts make certain the highest 


This is especially the 


success. 

Moral acts are not only the most frequent, and 
most important, but they are also most difficult 
to instill. 

If moral actions are most frequent, most im- 
portant and most difficult, surely there is good 
reason for demanding that the elements of 
morals be taught systematically to every child, 
both in school and at home. 

It will not do to argue that morals cannot be 
taught except by the unconscious influence of 
example. To know what is right and wrong is a 
necessary condition of selecting the right and 
rejecting the wrong. Without this knowledge 
there can be no moral act. 

It is, therefore, our highest duty to see to it 
that children are systematically given that in- 
formation which will enable them to recognize 
the right. Having done this, we should do all 
in our power to train them to select the right 
because it is right. If we do less, we fail miser- 
ably. 

By knowledge given, we must awaken the feel- 
ings. Only through the feelings can we in- 
fluence the will. In no other way than by aid 
of the will can we determine conduct. 

This instruction will not be effective if given, 
as at present, in college, after the character is 
set. It must be instilled into the young child 
while its whole nature is impressible and easily 
succeptible to every molding influence, like clay 
in the potter’s hand. 

If these statements are not correct, then let 
them be challenged. If they are true, then it is 
time that the mothers and fathers, interested 
in the happiness and success of their dear chil- 





G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. 
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dren, demand of the 
school authorities more 
attention to this sub- 
ject, which, more than 
any other, vitally af- 
fects the present and 
future welfare of every 
parent and every child 
of our land. If these 


assertions cannot be 











disproved, is it not time 
that 
see to it that every em- 
bryo this 
be systemati- 
cally instructed in the 
fundamental principles 
of right conduct? 
Most people will ob- 
ject to 


EB 


state authorities 
citizen of 
country 


sectarian in- 


struction in the other 


than church schools. 
Less will find fault 
with religious instruc- 





tion, in the broad sense 
of the 
Certainly not even the 
infidel 
thor- 
training in 


word religious. 
atheist or the 
would 
ough 


object to 
morals. Then, why should we not demand it? 

Give to this subject one-tenth of the time 
wasted on far less important branches, and we 
will have a body of citizens who will make this 
Neglect it, 
and bistcry will repeat itself once more. 


republic invincible and everlasting. 


No schools are turning out a more moral pro- 
duct than the public schools. The lessons in 
reading, history and other branches are being 
used for moral teaching; but this is not enough. 
The instruction is haphazard, incidental, and 
too often accidental, if it exists at all. 

Every parent must acknowledge that a good 
child is the greatest blessing on earth, and a 
What is there 
child is 
Will such a 


vhild’s knowledge of the common branches com- 


bad one the most grievous curse. 


in life for the loving parent whose 


without any regard for the right? 


fort the parents as they see their once innocent 
and still dearly beloved boy or girl swept past 
them in the rapids of sin and whirled to ever- 
lasting destruction ? 

Granted that a part of the responsibility must 
be accepted by parents, church and commun- 
ity, there still remains a great responsibility for 
the schools which the parents support, that they 
relieved of the education and training 
of the children. 


may be 


That this matter is important to the welfare 
of the State we all must agree; for, as President 
Roosevelt says: “Sturdy, self-respecting moral 


itv, a readiness to do the rough work of the 





“DRAWING” NO. 365. 


A PENCIL ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR SCHOOLS. 





Round, Natural Polish, Easy Writing Lead, in Five Degrees of Hardness 
B-HB-H- HH-HHH. 


ON THE SUPPLY LIST OF THE NEW YORK BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


First Pencil Factory Established in America. 


ra) 


a Ow | 
CLASS PINS QUR SPECIALTY 


If interested in Class Pins, write to us. 
charge, special and original designs executed in colors. 
know what your class colors are, and about how many pins you can use; we 
will then quote you our lowest net figures. . 


We do first-class work only, and at very reasonable prices. 


Bunde @ Upmeyer Co., Jewelers, 74,73 Wisconsin Street, 
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Be sure to let us 
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MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


McKee: 
world without flinching, and at the same tim been ame 
an instant response to every call in the spirit school te: 
of brotherly love and neighborly kindness, thes considere 


qualities must rest at the foundation of good 
here in 


citizenship 


of the di 


this republic if it is ten resig 


to achieve the greatness we hope for it among 
the nations of mankind.” 


It is encouraging to note that a bill introduced AMON( 
into the New York Legislature by Senator Ohio. 


Brackett, demands that instruction in morals 
must be given as thoroughly as in other branche 
by at least forty lessons a year; that a text book 
must be used; that teachers must know the best H. 
methods of teaching the subject. 
ida, North Dakota, Oregon and other States hat 
adopted similar laws. 
States awake to the importance of this move- 
The good of the individual and the Stat: 
demand it. 


ment 4 


ers justifies it. 


served as 
office of 
at Colun 
) 

arn 
Maine, Filor- Emerson 
1866-69 ; 
Is it not time that mor Harvey, 


l'appan, 


The testimony of the best think 
An awakening public opinio 


will soon insist upon it; for it is believed that 
the demand which has already been heard is but 
a murmur that fortells the coming of a stom 
of protest against the lack of regular instruction 
in the fundamental principles of sound moral- 


ity. 


We are beginning to appreciate the fact that 
a noble mother is the most precious of all gifts 
the greatest wonder of the world, the grandest 
miracle on earth, the highest glory of angel 


in he aven, the most perfect work of Almight; 


God. 


Holden Book Covers on Text Books 


Testify to the Desire and Accomplishment of Economy and Cleanliness in the Schoolroom. 


Holden Self-Binders and Transparent Paper 


” 


Saves Nine, 


On each teacher’s desk testify to the fact that the old proverb, “A Stitch in Time 
is still remembered by School Board Members, 


Superintendents and Principals of Schools. 


The “Holden System for Preserving Books” 


has been adopted by over 500 School Boards and is considered by a// as a nec- 
essity wherever free books or supplementary readers are furnished 


SAMPLES ARE SENT FREE ON REQUEST. 


The Holden Patent Book Cover Co., Springfield, Mass. 


SAMPLES FREE. 
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NEW RULES AND REGULATIONS. 
Columbus, Ohio. A new rule has been adopt- 


ed providing for the ratings of teachers semi- 
annually. The principals will report the qual- 
ifications, ability and merits of their teachers 
to the superintendent. The standing thus given 
will determine the increase in salary for the 
next year. 

South St. Paul, Minn. The School Board 
has adopted a new rule, withholding a half 
month’s salary from each teacher during the 
life of the teacher’s contract. When a teacher 
resigns without giving due notice the amount 
will be withheld permanently. Teachers re- 
cently resigned their positions without giving 
any notice and the new rule is intended only 
to protect the board and the interests of the 
schools. 

Baltimore, Md. The County Board of Edu- 
cation recently passed the following rule to 
regulate teachers’ absences: “A teacher absent 
from school for a period longer than five days 
for any reason other than personal illness shall 
not be entitled to salary for the days at such 
time, and the substitute employed during such 
absence shall receive full salary as an assistant 
teacher, according to the grade and class of her 
certificate. All substitutes shall be entitled to 
$1.50 a day.” 

McKeesport, Pa. The rules of the board have 
been amended so that “the marriage of any 
school teacher during the school term shall be 
considered as her resignation from the services 
of the district without the formality of a writ- 


ten resignation.” 


AMONG SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Ohio. The portraits of the following, who 
served as State School Commissioners, grace the 
office of Hon. Edmund A. Jones, in the capitol 
at Columbus: Lamuel Lewis, 1837-40; Hiram 
Hl. Barney, 1854-57; Anson Smythe, 1857-63; 


Emerson IK White, 


Tappan, 1887-88; 


PROF. H. C. WEBER 


1863-66; John A. Morris, 
1866-69; Wm. D. Henkle, 1869-71; Thos. W. 
Harvey, 1871-75; L. D. Brown, 1884-87: Eli T. 
John Haneock, 1888-91; Chas. 


S. Miller, 1891-92; O. 
T. Corson, 1892-1898; 
Lewis D. Bonebrake, 
1898-1904; FE. A. Jones, 
1904 to July, 1907. 


APPOINTMENTS 
AND ELECTIONS. 
Superintendents. 

North Baltimore, O. 

B. Martin, $1,200, 

Paducah, Ky. C. M. 

Leib, $2,000, 

New Ulm, Minn. E. 

T. Crichett. 


DECISIONS. 
Chicago, Il]. The Su- 


preme Court of the 
State of LDllinois has 


rendered a decision that 
all property owned by 
the Chicago Board of 
Edueation and not used 
for school purposes, 
must be taxed. The 
value of the property 
owned by the board in 
the business district 
and leased is valued at 
between fifteen and 
twenty million dollars. 
The revenue of the 
board will not be af- 
fected immediately, as 
all leases now in effect 
contain a clause 
viding that the 
pay all taxes. 
New York City. As- 
sociate Supt. Walsh be- 
lieves in equal pay for 
male and female teach- 
ers. Married women 
have been replaced on 
the list of 
teachers. 


pro- 


lessee 


eligible 





Elected unanimously to the Superintendency of the 


Nashville, Tenn., Schools. 






LEATHER WORK 


TOOLS 


FULL SIZE CuTs 











These illustrations show the Tools cut in two in 
the middle of the handle. Both 101 and 102 are 


double end Tools and from point to point are nine 


inches long. 


PUNCHES 


PULL SIZE CUTS 









No. 5 No. 53 
OUR CIRCULAR No. 1623 
Shows above tools with prices. Ask for copy. 





We do not sell the leather, nor do we have Tools 
and Punches other than those shown above. We 
do make, however, for schools and others who can 
purchase in quantities, special Punches of any de- 
sired style. Correspondence invited. 







Hammacher, Schlemmer & Co. 


HARDWARE, TOOLS AND SUPPLIES 
New Home, 4th Ave. & [3th St. NEW YORK, Since 


Block South of Union Square. 
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Staying Power 


FOR THE 


TIRED BRAIN 


Horsford’s Acid Phos- 
phate keeps the mind clear, 


the nerve steady and the 
body strong—a boon to the 
overworked officeman, 
teacher and student. 


Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate. 





All Slate. 
“We have paid all we owed,” said the school 
clerk. 
“Yes, sir,” responded the coal dealer. 
now have a clean slate.” 
“Indeed! Well, | hope the slate is cleaner 
than the last slate you sent up to the school. 


“You 


Somewhat Muddled. 


The following note was rece ived by a public 
school teacher: 

“Dear Teacher: Kindly excuse Minnie for 
having been absent from class last Monday, as 
she fell in the mud on her way to the school. 
By doing the same you will oblige, Her Mother.” 


Lady—“Do you have good educational advan- 
tages down here in the country ?”’ 

Farmer—‘Waal, if you should happen in at 
ther corner grocery on Saturday night you would 


soon find out that everybody knowed it all.” 


Prof. What is the best 
raise in the Philippines ? 
Student 


Bore thing you can 


The American flag. 


The Prime Factor. 


ol 
\ 





Pupil:—But doesn’t a great deal depend on 
the range ? 
Teacher: 


pends on the cook.- 


Yes; but very often the range de- 


(Puck.) 


Aus ber Lateinftunde 
Yehrer: , HriwB, was heift 
»Der Wolf in der Rabel 2” 
AtiB (fchweigt). 
Lehrer: , Mun ? Lup —“ 
AtiB (ftrablend): ,Yoop 
ing the Yoop !“ 


in your schools in preference to any others. 


Yebrer (g;3um fleinen 
Safob): , Rannft Du mir 
etwas iiber Das Wafjer 
jagen 2“ 


: Safob: ,Wafjer is e’ 
Wlijhigfeit, wo, wenn ma’ 
de Hand’ hereingibt, werd's 
{dimugig |” 


Most Unaccountable. 


The dear old professor was walking home from 
his lecture, as usual deeply immersed in thought. 
He crossed the road, but on reaching the other 
side he put only one foot on the pavement, and, 
of course, the other dragged in the gutter. In 
this way he trudged along, still deep in binomi- 
nal theorems, where he met a friend. 

“Ha, professor,” cried the latter, “glad to see 
you! And how has your health been keeping?” 

“Thank you,” gravely replied the dear old fel- 
low. “I feel very well; still, all cannot be right 
with me, for within the last ten minutes a most 
unaccountable limp has attacked New 
York Daily News. 


me.” 


Escaped Punishment. 

A Philadelphia schoolmistress was giving her 
pupils instruction in the elements of physiology, 
and among other things told them that when- 
ever they moved an arm or a leg it was in re- 
sponse to a message from the brain. “The brain 
always sends a message from your arm or your 
leg whenever you wish to move the particular 
member,” she explained. 

At last a mischievous boy aroused her anger 
by his apparent inattention to the lesson. 
“Hold out your hand!” she exclaimed. 

The boy did not move. 

“Why don’t you hold out your hand?” 
the teacher. 


said 


“T’m waiting for the message from my brain,” 


said the lad. 


A Radical Cure. 


In the schools of a Connecticut town meas- 
ures were recently taken to test the children’s 
eyesight. As the doctor finished each school 
he gave the principal a list of the pupils whose 
needed attention, and requested him to 
notify the children’s parents to that effect. 

One night, soon after the opening of the fall 
term, a 


eyes 


little boy came home am gave his 
father the following note, duly signed by the 
principal: 

“Mr. , Dear Sir: It becomes my duty 
to inform you that your son shows decided indi- 
cations of astigmatism, and his ease is one that 
should be attended to without delay.” 

The next day the father sent 
answer: 


“Dear Sir: 


the following 


Whip it out of him. 
“Yours truly, 
6c _” 


“T dislike to keep you in after school,” said 
the teacher, “Aren’t 


you sorry you were 
naughty and have to stay?” 
“No’m,” replied Johnny. “There’s a feller 


waitin’ out there to lick me and if you keep me 

in long enough he’ll get tired waitin’ and go 
” 

away. 


nomical because they last the longest. 


mark. Send 16 cents in stamps, mentioning this paper, and you will 
receive samples that will surprise you. 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 


Jersey City, N. J. 








After a person has once used Dixon’s Lead Pencils he will use no 


other. It pays to stick to a good thing when you find it. That is why 
it will pay you to use 


DIXON’S 


Graraire PEENCILS 
They are the most eco- 
They make a good see-able 


eee 


Johnnie: 
Bobby ae 
Wrong; 
that. 
Well, ’taint no needle then. 


How do you spell “needle?” 
N -e-i-d-l-e, needle. 
the teacher will give a bad mark on 
There is no “i” in “needle.” 


Questions in Geography. 
Who Rhode Island ¢ 
Who did Tennessee ? 
How much did Ohio? 
What ean Colora-do / 
What made Wisconsin ¢ 
How many did Illinois? 


Who was it 


Ar-kan-saw 
His Reason. 


MeFlub—*Do you think women have any bus- 
iness in politics? Fer instance, would you like 


your wife to be a candidate for the school board! 


Sleeth—“I would.” 
MecFlub—“I’d like to know why.” 
Sleeth—“ Because I that all 


candidates positively refuse to talk.” 


notice up-date 


Queer Names. 


“One comes across some queer names among 
children,” said the old school-teacher. “A child 
once gave her name to me as Iddy. When I 
wrote a note to her mother, asking for her real 
name, she replied that she did not care to name 
her child like everybody else, so she named her 
‘Tdiosynerasy.’ ” 

Another child was named Ninevah Jones, and 
was called “Ninny” for short. A certain little 
meek-faced boy who looked as if he was afraid 
to say his soul was his own bore the name of 
“Tndependence Smith’ And _ still another, 
whose parents belonged to the old Revolutionary 
stock, was known as “Yankee Doodle Brown.” 
A little negro girl, as black as the ace of spades, 
was called “Snowball White.” 


Her Interest In School. 
“How do you like school?” asked a father of 
his little daughter, after her first day. 
“T like it awfully!” was the reply. 
“And what did you learn to-day?’ inquired 
the interested parent. 
“Oh, a lot!” said the child. 


the names of all the boys.” 


“T’ve learned 





8,000,000 


lation in territory 





have been officially adopted. 





BOSTON. NEW YORK. 


These figures as large as they are, do not represent the popu- 
where the Southworth-Stone Arithmetics 
Correspondence Solicited. 


BENJ. H. SANBORN & CO., 


CHICAGO. NEW YORE. 


| Judson and Bender’s GRADED LITERATURE READERS. 
Reed and Kellogg’s LESSONS IN ENGLISH. 
Hutchinson’s PHYSIOLOGIES. Peter’s MODERN CHEMISTRY 


MAYNARD, MERRILL & CO., puis 





BOSTOR. OHIOAGO. 
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A BOOK CHASE AND BOOK RACE. 


(Concluded from page 15) 
The very best points on a book just at 
to himself, 


hand ; 
Quoth he “Now this text-book I'll land ; 
The Prin. I'll surprise, for to me, 
‘Johnny -on the spot’ is just what I must be.” 


‘tis quite clear 


And so he resolved, ere the next morrow’'s sun 
Had ris'n to proclaim a new day had begun, 
fhat he would start out on that School Prin. 


And for a short while his attention enthrall. 


to call, 


He started, I say, and advisedly so, 

For he'd reckoned not with “the beautiful snow” 
Which 
Had fall’n ‘til ‘the ground was fathoms out of sight. 


all day before and throughout the whole night, 


He boarded the train—if his sight had been Keen, 


Outside of each car, as it were, he'd have seen 
That “Abandon hope all ye entering here,” 
In letters was writ most legible and clear: 
To what an extreme will one single thought 
Carry a mortal, though with great danger 


mhus with the bookman, only one thought 


fraught ? 
had he, 
was the School Prin. 

which to him seemed to say, 


And that, as I've said, 
Who that note had sent 


to see, 








An order quite soon may be coming your way). 

The train left on time, though by two engines led, 
It now would stop short, and would then go ahead, 
And then would stop, ‘till at last, with a jai 

Felt e’'en to the end of the very last car, 

It struck such a drift, from the bravest there fled 
rhe hope he'd be found either living or dead, 

{nd all gave up hope, e’en the weatherwise men, 

And n» one believed he'd see daylight again 

4nd such a shaking had they ne'er had before, 

Some went over Seats and some down on tl tl 

llow true e saying that oft Pride hath a fall! 

fhe bookman went down with “Simple Life’ and all 
For just at that time he the train boy had soug! 

And of him that book had most thoughtfully bought 
{nd such stars appeared as he lay on the floor 

Single and double, as he'd ne’er seen before 

He opened his eyes to see where he was at, 

Gathered s senses, and then upright he sat, 

rhen picked himself up, and his seat quickly sought 
lo see W ( ge that the downfall had wt gl 
Except to feelings, no injury he found 

| gh g ning were all who were seated around 
But y I himself, in his head such a pain 

He it W e safe t he mig not be sar 

As soon Was over, he egan then read 

r ~ ’ 1 lay The New (¢ 1 

| ( ad ed Was a g 

W g's doing nd s nothing s 

As stalled i m wl een nD i ri 
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Tis g 1 he home i places as W 

Where \ ne’s k I é 
Should they, on the road, pose as its examples, 

Not oft could they say they'd got ought but their sam 
Fach on know his dealings with Prins 
Th no } 1 I ife but e strenuous wins 

Stuck drif s the a f snow 
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EMBODYING Y 


VISIBLE WRITING | 
STANDARD KEYBOARDS 
PAD INKING. 
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At last with a-lurch, which 
To do o’er 
The train started off, and 


The bookman 


Which ‘gainst the stalled 
train would the winds 
liercely blow, 


Yet all well within, though 
without it was wild, 
And many the ways were 
the long hours beguiled ; 


| ’ 
caused those not in seats 
again their ac- 
robatice feats, ee 


at last reached the town; 
stepped off, 
but with deep, 


frown, 


heavy 


For right close at hand, he 
perceived in a sleigh, 

A bookman he'd hoped was 
many miles away. 

Unseen, as he thought, to 
the train 

<3} the 
quick !” to the driver he 
said, 

And no 


bus he sped, 


schoolhouse 


sooner said than 
with a dash, 


(For steeds of 


the steeds, 


their age 


‘twas an action most 
rash), 
Shot off up the street, as if 


then put to rout 
By all the demons in the 
air ‘round about: 
If Ichabod’s steed, or John 
Gilpin’s as well, 
They could have outrun, 


I'll attempt not to tell 


And the 


ancient bus, like 

he one-horse shay, 

Lid fair to collapse every 
inch of the way; 

Yet the laughed, 
not because of the tip 
Hle'd driver, 
but at the thought of the 

slip 


bookman 


promised the 


Ile'd given the man whom 
he'd left way behind, 
And who, when he called, 
to his anger would find 


hat he was the next, as the Prin. was engaged ; 


llow loudly he laughed as all this he presaged! 

So on tore the steeds, at a pace that would kill 

It ied o'er again, then they flew up the hill, 

rhen to the schoolhouse, where in front of the door 
Chere stood the bookman he had left just before, 

\\ S » een then should not first see the Prin. 
Sim, vaved his hand, and then vanished within. 


“As you stepped from the train, 
and with might and with main 
urged his own horses as well, 


(He said later on, 
l caught sight of you, 


My own driver 


And they beat you out, and wonderful to tell! 

Your own steeds they passed on the very same route, 

And you did not know I was e’en in pursuit” ; 

Said the bookman then, “Of just one single thought, 

You'y witnessed the power, and for me what it 
wrought, 

For nothing 1 saw—to be candid, was blind 


lo anything else but that School Prin. to find.’’) 


driver he roared, 
that his steeds had not 


» hotel” to the 
abashed 


‘Matters of State,” 
most patiently sate; 


Solons discussed 
lor fully an hour he 
Ile then went 


outside, and away then he flew, 


‘or two more bookmen were just coming in view, 
Up to the schoolhouse, and then in at the door, 
Ne’er had pupils seen such wild actions before, 
And scarce could he speak, he was truly ‘all in,” 
But ¢ kly himself when he got at the Prin 
id no one with him-——twas the boon he had sought— 


Still deep in his mind, 


was the one single thought 
Of talking his book while he had such a chance, 


And k he talked ‘till the Prin. gave a glance, 
Which too plainly meant, give the others a show 

Ile gave a low bow and made way for the foe; 

But he was quite proud as he walked to the train, 
Hle’'d something to show for his labor and pain, 

What others secured he's unable to tell 

Suffice it for him that his trip ended well 

King R 1 the Third started out once to fight, 

life thought many Richmonds in spirit were in sight; 
B this bookman knows, all his wits he must wield 


many bookmen in body in the field. 
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Menominie, Wis. Supt. L. D. Harvey of the 
Stout Manual Training School says: “Manual 
training should aim to stir the mental activity 
of the child and not to teach a trade.” 

Detroit, Mich. A movement has been started 
by several civic bodies to present to the State 
Legislature a bill abolishing the present school 
board. 

La Crosse, Wis. Consolidation of rural 
schools is being actively discussed by the county 
school ‘boards. Supt. B. F. 


and several districts will soon 


Oltman is promot- 
ing the scheme 
be consolidated. 


EXPANDED METAL and SHEET STEEL 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


MERRITT & COMPANY 


1130 RIDGE AVE. PHILADELPHIA 
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SUPPORTS SHORTHAND IN SCHOOLS. 
From The New York Tribune. 

Editor of the Tribune: It is reported in your 
Sunday issue that about one hundred New York 
court stenographers have expressed their opin- 
ion, apparently unasked, that shorthand should 
not be taught in the public elementary schools. 
They declare: First, that a little, or even a 
good deal, of phonography (that is the short- 
hand system adopted by the Board of Educa- 
tion) does no good whatever; second, that it is 
likely to be soon forgotten, and third, that one 
must learn the whole of the art to make it of 
any use. 

These are entirely general and not specific 
arguments. Similar objections could be urged 
against the study of reading, writing or arith- 
metic. The fact is that even a very little of-the 
kind of shorthand that is taught in the grammar 
grades of the public elementary schools is of 
the utmost value, as a mental drill, as an intel- 
lectual stimulus, or as a preparation for the sub- 
sequent high school courses. Children welcome 
their shorthand lessons with eagerness; they 
learn the phonographic characters more readily 
than those of the longhand alphabet, and, since 
phonography is one of the few logical subjects 
of study within their comprehension, their in- 
terest is continually awakened and held as they 
progress. The study of shorthand requires close 
discriminative 
qualities 


observation, careful analysis, 
selection and instantaneous synthesis 
which are essential to success in any sphere. 
The document which expresses the views of 
these court stenographers is headed by the sig- 
nature of Clifton B. Bull, who is one of the six 
stenographers in the First Department (Special 
Term) of the Supreme Court of New York 
County. Mr. Bull’s official salary is $8,000 a 
year, and he was appointed on January 1, 1896. 
On the 
James E. 


following day another stenographer, 

Munson, was appointed to the same 
department. Mr. Munson is the “inventor” of 
a system of shorthand which after due experi- 
ment, has been reje cted by the Board of Educa- 
tion. Can this coincidence mean anything ? 

It cannot be denied that court stenographers 
are highly educated men, but they are not edu- 
cationists and they are not in any case entitled 
to think of themselves as “We, the stenographers 
of the United States.” The question of includ- 
ing shorthand in the public school curriculum 
has been fought over for many years. The con- 
clusion that proper 
branch of school work is undeniably sound, and 


reached shorthand is a 
a hundred, or even a thousand court stenograph- 
some very 
are able to stop the 
initial training of future competitors of their 


Dudley W. Walton. 


ers will have to advance new and 


cogent reasons before they 


highly desirable positions. 
«2 ‘ 
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Copyrighted, 
School and Office Furniture and Supplies cf 
ALL KINDS. 
Desks, Maps, Globes, Charts, 


Blackboards, Bellis, 


Chairs, 
Dictionaries, Mimeographs, 


EVERYTHING fer Scheol 
Scheels and Teachers. 
NOT IN THE TRUST. | 
Correspondence solicited. Satisfaction guer- | 
anteed. Agents Wanted Everywhere. Address | 


L. A. MURRAY & CO., Kilbourn. Wis. | 


Officers, 
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SOCIETY 
Flags, Registers, FRATERNITY 
SCHOOL 
Blanks and Blank Books, in fact COLLEGE 


BADGES, MEDALS, DIPLOMAS. 
E. R. STOCKWELL, Man’f’r., 


OSSINING, NEW YORK. 


The Martha’s Vine- 
yard Summer Institute 
is the oldest and in 


ways 


Plaster 
Casts 


many the most 
prominent of the Sum- 
mer Schools for teach- 
ers in the entire coun- 
try. In its instruction 
it covers a wide range 
of topics. It 
broad and strong course 
in Methods of Practical 
Pedagogy; 116 lessons 
or lectures for a single 


has a tique, 


we “e “ for 


FOR DRAWING 

AND MODELING: 
Reproductions from An- 
Mediaeval and 


Modern Soulpture Etc. 
= =] @ 


SCHOOL ROOM 
DECORATION. 


tuition. Then its Acad- These Art Productions have 
. never failed to receive the 

emic courses cover highest award when placed in 

Geography, Mathemat- competition with other makes. 

ics, Nature Study, 

Shakespeare, English 

Literature, History, C. Hennecke Co. 

Yes ’ Fermators. 

Civil Government, 


Milwaukee, - 


French, German, Latin, 
Greek, Oratory, Draw- 
ing, Manual Training, 
Physical Training, School Management, Pho- 
tography. 

This school is especially distinguished for the 
high character of its instructors and the thor- 
oughness of the instruction. It is located “Out 
in the Atlantic Ocean,” in one of the most 
healthful, restful, delightful spots on earth. 
See advertisement on another page in this num- 
ber. 


OHIO CONVENTION. 


(Concluded from page 13.) 


Chas. Jelleff, Dr. Will J. Prince, Piqua; Col. H. 
S. Prophet, Lima; B. Schlessinger, E. B. Cox, 
Xenia; S. J. Alward, Chas. T. Moore, Supt., 
Pataskala; H. C. Minnick, J. E. MeGinley, 8. Q. 
King, Oxford; Paul C. Martin, A. B. Graham, 
Springfield; S. H. Layton, Supt., A. L. Road- 
armour, Gallipolis; Fillmore Jackson, London; 
George M. Shank, Beaver Township; George C. 
Smith, Alphy, Greene County; Lee Mitchell, 
L.. H. Zehring, Miamisburg; Robt. Howet, David 
S. Craig, J. T. Tuttle, Supt., Washington C. H.; 
I’. W. Rockwell, Pres., Akron.; J. 
Dr. W. O. Thompson, 7 
J. A. Williams, J. 
A. Shawan, C. S. 
Means, C. M. Shep- 
ard, Columbus; Geo. 
W. Deen, Hilliards; 
Wm. Quirk, Lan- 
easter; M. L. Devol, 
Westerville; S. di 
Celina; C. 


L. Trauger, 


Vining, 





Wis. 


Send for Catalogue. 


C. Carlton, FEF. A. Derthick, 
P. Mareh, W. Chester Maple, Lebanon; GQ. 
IF. Aldrich, Helena; Mrs. A. E. Hyre, Cleve 
land; C, L. Van Cleve, Supt., Mansfield; Mrs, 
Pauline Steinem, W. W. Chalmers, Toledo; 
Wm. Geo. Bruce, Milwaukee, Wis.; A. B. Peck- 
inpaugh, Wooster; J. D. Simkins, Newark; 0. 
J. Needham, Dr. J. M. Weaver, J. C. Eberhardt, 
L. O. Miller, F. Sitt, Dr. Froendhoff, Dr. Long, 
Dr. MeCassy, J. T. Comstock, Dr. Brown, Seott 
Fox, O. FE, Freehaefer, Mr. Lumby, Dr. L. H. T, 
Liftell, Dayton; and many others. 


SONG-ROUNDELS AND GAMES. 
By Henry Suder, Supervisor of Physical Cul- 
Public Schools. 76 pp. Price, 
Educational Publishing Company. 


Mantua; (, 


ture, Chicago 
75 cents. 

To make games in the kindergarten and prim- 
ary schools as entertaining and profitable as 
possible it is that there should be 
Not every teacher can 


necessary 
some system in them. 
An expert has arranged 
this admirable collection. Some of the songs 
he has translated from the German, and some 


are original and all are excellent. 


originate these games. 


YOU USE JOURNEYS 


In teaching 
Geography? 
Imaginary 
Journeys? 
They’re good. 
Among real 
facts? Better! 


Interesting facts? 


The com- 
mencement 
exercises are 
not complete 
without the 
awarding of 
one or more 


Medals 


from School 
Board, Princi- 
palor Teacher 
Try this fea- 
ture this year. 
Ihavethemat 
prices to suit. { 


Best of all!!! 
Our Weekly 


The one shown above of gold, 5 50; very 
ones at 
No extra charge for some letter- 
ing on medals; other shapes at greater or 
| less cost sent upon request. 


$10 with enamel on 


Mention School Board Journal. 


Card will bring 
particulars. 


Better still ! ! 
Valuable facts? 


ZIG-ZAG JOURNEYS 


embody all 
these merits 
and parallel 
the Geography. 
Brand new 
every week. 
This is only 


one of many 
features of THE 
LITTLE CHRONICLE. 


THE LITTLE CHRONICLE PUB. COMPANY 
PONTIAC BLDG., 


358 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 
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A BEAUTIFUL PICTURE FREE 


Grand Prize, Paris Exposition, 1900. Gold Medal, World's Fair, St. Lowis, 1904.) 


Birds and Nature Study Pictures in Natural Colors. Only pictures 
of the kind in the world. Nearly 1,000 subjects, 7x 9, photographed 
direct from nature in natural colors, completely covering the ‘Antmal, 
Mineral and Vegetable kingdoms, such as Birds, Nests, Eggs, Animals, 
Insects, Shells, Trees, Flowers, Plants, Fruits, Gems, Minerals, Fishes, 





Brighton | 


Reptiles, Natural Wonders, etc. 

The practical use of these pictures in Homes, Private, Parochial, Kin- 
dergarten, Primary, Grammar, High Schools, Colleges and Universities, 
has long been recognized by leading educators of to-day. They are very 
nice for rewards of merit, but are of special value to teachers and stu- 
dents of Nature Study, Kindergarten and Primary classes, in Language 
Work, Drawing and the Natural Sciences, also beautiful for framing, 





and two supery isors. people. 75,000,000 printed ; 20,000,000 sold the past year, 2,000,000 in one order. Assorted as desired, 


2 cents each for 13 or more; 100 for $1.80. Send 50 cents for fine collection of 25 Common Birds 
| (of your state if desired) or 25 Game Birds, or 25 Bird Homes, or 25 Game, or 25 Fruits, or 25 Plants, 
markings, and ay- | oF 25 Flowers, or 25 Animals, or 25 Gems, Gem Minerals, Ores, Coals and Corals, or 25 Insects, 


iia gi samy . ten examinations, 
Washington, D. C. The night schools of non 


the District of Columbia closed March 15, atter . Butterflies, Moths and Shells, or 25 Fishes, and Mushrooms, or 25 Miscellaneous. Postpaid. 
: ae ; : a eraging and reav- Keautiful velour portfolio free with each set. Send 2-cent stamp to pay postage on sample picture 

a most success! ul term of-sixty-one nights. The : f and catalogue of pictures and publications. 

eraging Of marks. 


| GEORGE F. GUM & CO., ART DEALERS AND PUBLISHERS, 742 Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 


removal of the age limit admitted a large num- 


Too much time 
ber of worthy adults who proved earnest and. ' ; ; 

ca ' Is spent in the machinery of running the 
steady students. The influence of these older 5 


schools and keeping records. It is a night- 


mare, Mor 


attention should be given to 


Diplomas 


and CERTIFICATES for Coserers SCHOOLS 


Aurora, Ll. 


Sewing is being taught in the 


‘s 
i 


| people over the younger pupils was excellent. 


the teaching and less to the elahorate records. 


(public and private) Gus Cotteges, Societies. 


schools. The board has just purchased sewing 
machines for tour of the schools. 
New York City, N. Y. 


to positions as teachers a peculiar problem has 


In appointing men 


——] 
— — 
AMONG SCHOOL BOARDS. of the 
Toledo, Ohio. The Board of Edueation has High School, Bos- , 
under consideration the establishment of five ton. 211 pp. Price, | ‘ 
or six vacation schools during the coming sum- $1.50. COC. W. Bar- | 
mer. Nothing but kindergarten and manual deen, Syracuse, N. 
F training work will be taken up and it is pro- Ye ; ; 4 
posed that the Normal students be given an Chis book is ap- | 
opportunity to do the teaching. propriately named. 
Last summer the board conducted two most Phe first ot the in- x, 
successful schools. Five hundred and_ fifty gredients is a aprey | making friezes, decorating homes, schools, libraries, cozy corners, rustic 
children were enrolled under fourteen teachers Condemnation of | deus eta eer student Eeahey school pie rary and home suid ha the, because hal 
sin. Geutiaiessttll erotic i are st picture house in the world selling direct to the 


caustieally and some s« riously. 


‘eam work” in recitations, spelling, diplomas, 
salaries, elective studies, college English, mMan- 
ual training school clubs, are all treated, some 
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and for all purposes Stock ana special designs 

Artsnc nm design handsomely lithographed 

reasonabie price Free a sPeceairr 
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Cleve- risen out of the workings of the merit system. positive convictions, and expresses them vigor- 
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You Save trom $75 to $200 


When you buy a Wing Piano, you buy at wholesale. You pay 
the actual cost of making it with only our wholesale profit added 
When you buy a piano, as many still do—at retail—you pay the re 
tail dealer's store rent and other expenses You pay his profit 
and the commission or salary of the agents or salesmen he employs 

all these on top of whatthe dealer himself has to pay to the 
manufacturer. The retail profit on a piano is from $75 to $200. Isn't 
this worth saving? 


SENT ON TRIAL ANYWHERE 


We Pay Freight No Money in Advance 


We will place a Wing Piano in any home in the United States 
on triai, without asking for any advance payment or deposit. We 


nually be ing made, pay the freight and all other charges In advance. There is nothing 

~hi o be paid either before the piano is sent or when it is received 
hin to be paid ¢ ¢ L 

teac g As a consequence If the piano is not satisfactory after 20 days’ trial in your home, we 

iy? mn take it back entirely at our expense. You pay us nothing, and are 


ny of the men ne ar 
he toot ot the list 


nave been on tor tw 





or three years without 
being reached. Quite 
lew of these have 


one substitute work 


under no more obligation to keep the piano than if you were ex 
amining it at our factory. There can be absolutely vo risk or expense 
to you. 


Do not imagine that it is impossible for us to do as we say 
Our system is so perfect that we can without any trouble deliver 
a piano in the smallest town in any part of the United States 
just as easily as we can in New York City, and with absolutely no 
trouble or annoyance to you, and without anything being paid in 
advance or on arrival either for freight or any other expense, We 
take old pianos and organs in exchange. A guarantee for 12 years 
against any defect in tone, action, workmanship or material is given 


approval and all of it entitled to consideration. 


“37 YVWEARS A STANDARD PIANO.” 


WING PIAN 





ing about your love for the cause of popular ed- 


ation. 































































































with every Wing Piano 


Small, Easy Monthly Payments 


capable In 37 years over 40,000 Wing Pianos have been manu 

factured and sold. They are recommended by seven governors of States 
by musical colleges and schools, by prominent orchestra leaders, music teachers and musicians Thousands of these pianos are in your own State, some of 
them undoubtedly in your very neighborhood. Our catalogue contains names and addresses. 


Mandolin, Guitar. Harp, Zither, Banjo—The tones of any or all of these instruments may be reproduced 
perfectly by any ordinary player on the piano by means of our Instrumental Attachment This improvement is patented 
by us and cannot be had in any other piano. WING ORGANS are made with the same care and sold in the same way 
as Wing Pianos. Separate organ catalogue sent on request 


YOU NEED THIS BOOK 


If You Intend to Buy a Piano—No Matter What Make 
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A book—not a catalogue—that gives you all the information possessed by experts, It tells 
about the different materials used in the different parts of a piano; the way the different 
parts are put together, what causes pianos to get out of order and in factisa complete ency 
clopedia. It makes the selection of a piano easy. If read carefully, it will make youa 
judge of tone, action, workmanship and finish. It tells you how to test a piano and how to 
tell good from bad. It is absolutely the only book of its kind ever published It 
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U raw } : : contains 156 large pages and hundreds of illustrations all devoted to piano con- Send to the name and 

aw recruit from struction. Itsname is “The Book of Complete Information About Pianos.” We address written below, 

the colle: send it free to anyone wishing to buy apiano. All you have to do is to send us the Book of Complete In 
ze. 


your name and address. formation about Pianos, also 


prices and terms of payment 
on Wing Pianos, 









Send a Postal To Sox while yon think of it,jast giving your name and address or send us the 
attached coupon and the valuable book of information, also full particulars about the WING PIANO, with 
prices, terms of payment, etc., will be sent to you promptly by mail 


WING & SON, 350-391 West 13th Street, 
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school to be constructed 
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Toc TU lis, have plans completed — 
in | & for 2-story school; cost terioio; 
oe Public 
LD $12,000 North Salem Towns 
Plans have been prepared 
by Architects Herbert L N.O.N 
ass & Co., Indianapolis. 
for a $15,000 high scheo! East Li 
Birmingham—Site selected for Barker school on cor Rising Sun Dillsboro ee ed in I 
ner of Thirty-third street and Thirtieth avenue At School District to erect . wars Newark 
talla—Plans for 2-story school by Architect A. D $4,000 school. USE THE BEST ON THE MARKET Columb 
Simpson, Gadsden, have been accepted ; cost $10,000 INDIAN TERRITORY Eagle Lead Pencils, Pen Holders, Steel Pens. Colored Pencils and Crayons, tion of 
CALIFORNIA. Tulsa—Architects J. H Compasses, Rubber Erasers, Etc. Send for samples and prices to the Clevela 
Longbeach—$75,000 in bonds will be issued for erec Felt we pare eee =e EAGLE PENCIL Co., 377-379 Broadway, New York, —" 
tion of schools. Fresno—School to be erected at North Mo., are planning a 2-story plan 
Fork. Santa Clara—Architect Wm. Binder, San Jose, $85,000 school. Muskogee , ; ; school. 
prepared plans for erection of high school San Fran Will erect school. Coalgate—$20,000 in bonds to be MISSOURI 3 etory 
cisco—Erection of addition to Crocker school to cost issued for school purposes, St. Louis—To erect 4-story school for the Jewish Murray 
$17,000. IOWA Educational Association according to plans of Archi- issue § 
COLORADO. Fairfax—To issue $25,000 in. bonds for erection of tect William Levy: cost $30,000. Architect Louis school. 
Boulder—Have accepted plans for $22,000 school school. Des Moines—To erect school in Oak Park Wessbecher has plans for 4-story school; cost $40,000. & Adki 
WROTTONT School District Logan—Voted to issue $30,000 in kdina—Voted to issue $17,000 in bonds for erection tion of 
CONNEC FICT r. : bonds for erection of school. Clinton—-School to be of school. Kansas City—-Planned addition to Lowell nue an 
Derby—Plans by Architect F A. Cooper, Bridgeport,  eocted; John Ladehoff, architect. Marble Rock—To and Prescott Schools. Jefferson City—Normal school schools 
for Sstory high school; cost OAs. 000. Betdgeport erect $15,000 school Cresco—Bonds to be issued for to be erected in Northwest Missouri, To issu 
School to be erected at corner a tet erettien of bith dice’, Clarlnda—Werk ca sctico! mnahaee seeutit 
Tag . at + » » »§ sley. Jr. repare ; ‘ ANA. 
aed aleeaeaaaiades a o Sana ng ccmpnenees, a a a — sphere - Dillon—Have decided to issue $16,000 in bonds for i 
ing plans for 2-story, 12-room school costing $35,000 a union school. North Des Moines—$30,000 appropri school buildings: plans by Architect J. H. Kent, Hel- 


ated for erection of school on Sixteenth and Jefferson high s¢ 


. > ‘ : 7 : me tozemi: Another chool to be erected in Dis 
. . . » Os > gS I ‘hool costing ; i ena »0OzZeMaAaAn Another scho € 8 ad 
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$22,000. New Haven—Have selected Architects Brown : ; ; ta ; : high s¢ 
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“he scr ( . reets. : ’ . ° on » ’ > Aw 
ee a DELAWARE ship, Story County; cost $4,000. Nashua—To erect ing plans for school to cost $8,000. Minatare—Will York 
“shad iy : . - _ hile 
; 7 ‘ Carnegie library: cost $5,000. Jefferson—Will erect re : ’anillio : 5 ‘ stoi : Philad 
Milford—$7,000 in bonds issued for erection of school aa ; ' be : : — erect school. Papillion—School in District No, 16 marry 
. $20,000 school. Moville School to be erected hi . . . . = aes ; erectl 
cenit ee re > which was destroyed by fire to be rebuilt, 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA KENTUCKY : : prepare 
"ashing “chitec , Yr B rat selected t : pial : : NEW JERSEY “1 ‘ 
Washington Architect Arthur B. He 1 on selected Covington—Plans preparing for $80,000 school by ; . ; i r, Ha 
assist in preparing plans for the erection of two schools Architects Schofield & Walker Dinenhetee: Andhiteste Newark—Plans preparing for erection of 3-story Trumb: 
one in the Thirteenth Division, Southwest Washington ea - ‘ , chat school by Architects Hurd & Sutton; cost $105,000. the I 
: ect S treediove & Kimberlin have plans for an addition to aa ; : ; le Un 
the other in Fifth Division, Georgetown. Revenant Street Behoot Itammonton ro prepare plans for 2-story school. Arch 
GEORGIA. LOUISIANA Kearney Plans for the addition to Schools Nos. 4 and $30.00 
/ ns—T rec mal seh : site selected. Gaines- / 3 eM »> have been adopted 
a a ees = - a — a Arcadia— To erect $22,000 high school. New Orleans ae. re — re >T be kno 
ville—To erect an industrial high school. Newman ‘ : : ' NEW HAMPSHIRE by Al 
; Plans to be prepared for erection of school to replace ‘ wy a 
$6,000 school will be erected. . . ‘ ' : > . Manchester—Voted to erect school on Lowell Street: Plat 
Lofon School. Columbia—Architect R. H. Hunt, Chat ae ro . — 
: : od cost $45,000 serlin—$30,000 high school and $10, > 
ILLINOIS. tanooga, Tenn., has been selected to prepare plans for ggg grammar school to be er i oe 
Collinsville—Plans prepared by Architects Bartlow erection of $30.000 school. Rayville—Plans for school era ar school to be erecter t School 
& Kennedy, East St. Louis, for erection of $22,000 hy architects Weathers & Co.. Vicksburg, Miss, Cheney- NEW MEXICO plans ¢ 
school. Potomac—Plans for 2-story school by Archi ville—WIII erect school: cost $20,000. Las Cruces Plans accepted for erection of school. Archit 
teets McCoy & Steube, Danville; cost $6,000. Minonk MAINE NEW YORK erectio 
-—+Two-story parochial schoo! planned by Architects Fairfield—$14,000 school to be erected. New York—To erect school on 252 W. Thirty-fifth | to be 
Reeves & Baillie, Peoria. Chicago—Twelve-room addi MARYLAND Street, according to plans of Architect John H. Knw school 
tion to be erected to Brentano School; also plans have Baltimore—To extend public school No. 10 bel: cost $15,000. Syracuse—To erect 4-room addition Plans 
been completed for a parochial school in Rogers Park MASSACHUSETTS to Andrew Jackson School: cost $15.000. Luzerne— Schoo 
by Architect Henry J. Schlacks; cost $60,000. Calu- New Bedford—Addition to Textile School planned by Plans for $18,000 school have been completel by Archi- 380,00 
met—Appropriated $115,000 for school purposes. Chi Nat. C. Smith, architect ; cost $20,000. tect R. Newton Brezee, Saratoga Springs. Salem— plans | 
cago—To erect’ 20-room addition to the Jenner School, Ashburnham—tTo erect Dolly Whitney Adams Schoo} 411.000 in bonds issued for school purposes. Spencer— $75,001 
Oak Street and Milton Avenue; cost $100,000 Urbana at a cost of $20,000. School to be erected according to plans of Architects for ere 
—Site selected for erection of school on Grove Street. MICHIGAN. Pierce & Bickford, Elmira. Onondaga Valley—To bulid Also A 
Champaign—Plans prepared for erection of two schools Ann Arbor—Malcolmson & Higginbotham, Detroit, t-room addition to the academy. Canton—Plans are school 
in District No, 71. Pekin—To erect 2-story $25,000 have been appointed to plan the rebuilding of the high Deing prepared by Architect Addison F. Lansing, We Owen | 
school. Medora—Plans completed by Architect Her school. Grand Rapids—Addition to be erected to Dia tertown, for erection of 2-story school. Newfane— Avenu 
bert Edmund Hewitt for 2-story $8,000 school. Odell— mond Street School; cost $13,000. Alpena—Architect Adopted plans for erection of school. Brooklyn—Two- O00 scl 
To erect school. Rockford—Plans for parochial school Liebold is completing plans for school. Grand Rapids story $10,000 addition to be erected to parochial school 
completed. Maywood—Addition to School No. 1, Dis- Plans prepared by Architect John Daverman for erec architect, F. J. Berlenbach Albany—Sketches and ( 
trict No, 89, by. Architect G. W. Ashby, Riverside and tion of parochial school on Coade Avenue Wyandotte plans for 2-story $38,000 school have been prepared. ae 
Chicago. Norwood Park _ rwelve room addition to —Selected Edw. C. Van Leyen, architect, Detroit, to NORTHL DAKOTA 
Jenner school; cost $100,000. Quincy—Two schools to prepare plans for $50,000 school. Lansing—Architect Bismarck—Plans being prepared for $50,000 school 
be erected to cost $40,000 each ; also addition to high D. B. Moon has plans for 2-story school for German’ to be erected for the Indian service. Havana—Plans Upper 
school costing $40,000. Sparland- To erect school to Lutheran Society. Isadore—Plans prepared for 2-story preparing for $10,000 school; architect, D. C. Wash ewe 
replace one destroyed by fire parochial school by Architect F. E. Moore, Traverse burn, Aberdeen, S. D. 
INDIANA. City. Pontiac—To issue $25,000 in bonds for erection OHTO 
Indianapolis—Have adopted plans of Architects Ru- of school. Alma—Primary school to be erected; cost Cleveland—Architect F. S. Barnum has planned aé 
bush & Hunter for a 10-room addition to the Haugh $20,000. Clinton—$15,000 school to be erected. Mus dition to Todd Street School. Columbus—aArehitects 
ville School; cost $50,000. Kokomo—Plans for $10.- kegan—Additions to be built to Henry Street School: 1), Riebel & Sons have plans for 3-story 8-room pare 
000 addition by Architect R. L. Young Elkhart—To cost $12.000: to Central High School; cost $7,000: to chial school: cost $25.000 Larue—Will erect school 
improve Weston School; cost $17,000: also to erect Union High School; cost $15,000 in Distriet No. 5 Cleveland—Addition to be erected 
new school on Middlebury and Prairie Streets Hunt MINNESOTA. to Barkwill School; architect, F. S. Barnum,  Cineit- ies 
ington—Plans prepared by Architect A. D. Mohler for Fosston—School to be erected St. Paul—To erect nati—Architect Ed. H, Dornette is preparing plans for 
schoo! Vincennes—Two-story $25,000 school to be addition to Whittier and Hancock Schools: cost $15. the Fairmount School Youngstown—To erect 2-story 
erected; Architect Thomas Campbell, Fowler—Archi 000 Rushford—Architect F. W. Kinney is preparing 12-room school according to plans of Architect W. P 
tect J. Albert Boonstra, Lafayette, has prepared plans plans for erection of high school to cost $35,000 Su Ginther, Akron: cost S75,000 Niles—Plans of Archi 
for 2-story parochial school East Indianapolis perior—To erect school. St. Paul—Architect James A tect E. R. Thompson, Youngstown. have been accepted 
Architect Clarence Martindale has prepared plans for McLeod selected to pre 
2-story school Muncie—Plans of Architects Grindle pare plans for Seventh | i 
& Keelor accepted for $40,000 school. East Chicago Ward School VERY 
Plans preparing for 2-story, 12-room school by Archi MISSISSIPPI os \ Ghe Buffalo F 
tect J. T. Hutton, Hammond; cost $30,000. Nobles Columbia Plans of Adjustable FORT. 
ille—Site selected « Ti for erectio f § “chitee R . ° 
vill ite se lected at Tipton 1 rr erec - n of $40,000 Architect R i Hunt, Window Every effort put forth by the 
high school North Salem—Eel River Township has Chattanooga, Tenn. ac 7 
accepted plans for a $12,000 high school architect. cepted for erection of $20,- Shade McDONALD 
Herbert LL. Bass, Indianapolis. Westfield——$20,000 0600 school Fixtures A 


BUSINESS INSTITUTE 


Fit any shade s = . 
roller. All metal. | rings good results because WE AIM inthe 


Never wearoutor| tight direction 


The Ashland Public Schools, | Ki. 
Ashland, Kentucky, J. G. Crabbe, 





; . : ; get out of order. The success of our enterprise a Z 
Superintendent, will receive com- Barbour’s Tablet Ink is the Best, Cheap- Write for prices | t® offer students the best to be had in bw 
petitive plans for a modern eight- est and the Most Convenient Ink for and circulars. ness education, 


Schools. Does not gum or corrode pens. | 7 T F IT 
room ward building to be erected Can be made up when needed. NO DOUBT O 

7 | For sale by all school supply houses or ( ft (if ile () Printed particulars upon. request. 
at the earliest possible date. THE BARBOUR TABLET INK CO. ; 


Ave. ; 
Evansville, Ind. | 164-168 Rano St., BUFFALO, N.Y. Fay Term, sont” - oro slopnene 730 Mai* 
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SEWAGE DISPOSAL 


Purification of crude sewage by bac- 
teriological process, for Schools, 
Public Institutions, Residences and 
Towns. Write for description. 


N.0.NelsonMfg.Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


East Liverpool High school to be erect- 
ed in Klondike District to cost 
Newark—Plans by Architect W. 'T. Mills, 
Columbus, have been completed for erec 
tion of school. Fowler 
Cleveland Heights (Fairmount, P. O.) 

Architect Geo... Hammond prepared 
plans for 2-story 6-room addition to 
school. Ironton—Plans preparing for 
3-story $10,000 school; architect, T. 8. 
Murray St. Johns—Have decided to 
issue $3,000 in bonds for erection of 
school Avondale—Architects Werner 
& Adkins are preparing plans for erec- 
tion of University School on Main Ave- 
nue and Mann Place. Barnesville—Two 
schools will be erected. Adams Mills 

‘ro issue $10,000 in bonds for erection of school. Rol- 
lersville—To have $6,000 
school to be erected. 


To erect school. 


Carey—Primary 
Minster—Have retained Archi 
tects Hart, Marlott & Alen to prepare plans for $20,000 
high school Toledo—Sketches for $20,000 addition to 
Iloag School have been prepared. Norwich 
high school to be built: cost $11,000 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
York—Site selected for erection of $30,000 school. 
Philadelphia—Plans by Architect E. F. Durang for 
erection of 2-story parochial school, Palmyra 
prepared for 2-story $18,000 school; arehitect, 
T. Hauer Philadelphia—Architect 
Trumbauer is preparing plans for training school for 
the University of Pennsylvania: cost $60,000 


school. 


—Township 


Plans 
Ilarvey 


> 


Lebanon Horace 
Monaca 
Architects Mueller & East are preparing plans for 
$30,000 school Youngsville—Plans for high school to 
be known as the White Memorial School to be prepared 
by Architect W. G. Eckles, Newcastle. West Liberty 
Plans preparing for Architect Louis 
0. Brosie, Pittsburg: cost $10,000. Stonycreek Mills— 
School to be erected in Alsace Township according to 
plans of Architect Wm. A. Fink, Reading 
Architect B. F 


3-story school by 


Red Lion 
Willis, York, has completed plans for 


erection of 12-room school Pottsville—$10,000 school 
to be erected in Porter Township. Kittanning—High 


school to cost 825.000 will be erected Mr. 
addition to St 


Oliver 

Joseph's Roman Catholic 
Architects Ernst & Hanselman: cost 
Architect C. M, Bartberger has 
room school in the Nineteenth Ward: cost 
Uniontown 


School by 
$80,000 Pittsburg 
plans for 10 
£75,000 Plans by Architect A. P. Cooper 
for erection of 4-story high school at Leisenring No. 1 
Also Architects Jamison & Harman have plans for a 
Wilkesbarre—Architect 
Owen McGlynn has plans for remodeling the Courtright 
Avenue School 


school in Dunbar Township 


Coraopolis—Plans for an S-room $25.,- 


10 school by Architects Robinson & Winkter, Pittsburg. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Columbia—Edwards & Walter, architects, have plans 


The Latest and Best Sani- 








All Sewage matter and Foul Gases are IMME- 
DIATELY DISCHARGED FROM BUILDING 
BELOW BREATHING LINE by NELSON AU- 
TOREA TEC VENTILATED WATER CLOSETS, LA- 


$50,000. aren 


Highest Award—“Grand Prize” and 
“Gold Medal” at St. Louis Universal 
= aia, 1 ———— 


If you are without sewers, but have water supply 
you can use above sanitary fixtures with the NEL- 
SON SEPTIC SEWAGE DISPOSAL SYSTEM. 





N. 0. NELSON MFG. CO., St. Louis, Mo. 








tation 


— TRINES AND URINALS. 





—= Write for booklets to 


for school. 
$5,000 school; 


Whitmire—Plans preparing for 2-story 
architects, Carter & Pringle, Columbia. 
SOUTH DAKOTA. 
Castle wood—Plans preparing for $12,000 school. 
TEXAS. 

Plans prepared by Architect L. 
have been adopted for 2-story $20,000 school. Sulphur 
Springs—Plans by Architect C. H, Page, Jr., Austin, 
‘Tex., for erection of 2-story school. Willspoint—School 
cost $15,000; architects, Schott & Mc- 
Knight. Breckenridge—To erect $4,000 school. Port 
Arthur—Plans of Architects Fred C. Wagner & Co., 
Denver, Colo., have been accepted for erection of $75.,- 
000 high school. El Paso—Voted to issue $50,000 in 
bonds for school; also to construct addition to high 
manual training. St. Augustine—$13,000 
school to be erected. 


Houston S. Green 


to be erected: 


school for 


UTAH. 
Panquitch—Are preparing plans for erection of school. 
VIRGINIA. 

Lynchburg—Site selected for erection of school in 
Rivermont Richmond—Competitive plans wanted for 
erection of high school. C,. P. Walford, clerk. 

WASHINGTON, 

North Yakima—Competitive plans of Architect New- 
ton C. Gauntt, Winchester, have been accepted for erec- 
tion of 8-room $20,000 school. Walla Walla—Have de- 
cided to erect $50,000 school. Seattle—Architect Jas. 
Stephens to prepare plans for erection of school on 
Fourth Avenue: cost $25,000. Auburn—$15,000 school 
will be erected. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 

McMechen—Architect C, D. McCarthy, Wheeling, has 
plans for $30,000 school. Fairmont—Three-story $25,- 
000 school planned by Architect A. C. Lyons—Buchan- 
non—wWill erect school, 

WISCONSIN 

Milwaukee—Architects Bueming & Dick have com- 
pleted plans for an 18-room $65,000 school. Madison 





Nelson Ventilated Double Latrines 


> Used in all New St. Louis Schools and in over fifty other places 





Plans prepared for addition to Hawthorne School 
(Northeast. District); architect, J. O. Gordon. Also 
the Irvine School (Sixth Ward) has been completed. 
Milwaukee—$240,000 has been appropriated for erec- 
tion of state normal school. Also Architect Albert C. 
Seims has prepared plans for an addition to school on 
Hanover and Mitchell Streets; cost $20,000. Dodge- 
ville—Decided to erect $25,000 school. 


A HISTORY SYLLABUS FOR SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS. 

By a Special Committee of the New England 
History re Association. For Teachers. 
Cloth, 375 pp. Price, $1.20 net. Reprinted in 
pamphlet form, for pupils’ use: Outline of An- 
cient History, Outline of Mediaeval and Mod- 
ern European History, Outline of English His- 
tory, and Outline of American History. Price, 
15 cents each. D. C. Heath & Company, Bos- 
ton, New York, Chicago. 

A few years ago a committee of seven was 
appointed by the American Historical Associa- 
tion to elaborate a plan for the systematic study 
of history. 
lined a course of study, 


With great care this committee out- 
supplemented by valu- 
And here a special committee 
of ten selected from the New England History 
Teachers’ 


able suggestions. 


Association have prepared this very 
complete syllabus for history work in secondary 
schools, with reprints of the work for different 
periods. <A great deal of work has been ex- 
pended in the preparation of this syllabus and 
teachers will find it very helpful. 





Upper Light 
Ventilation 








Awarded GOLD MEDAL at St. Louis World's Fair 1904 


SAVE the EYES by having PROPER LIGHT. Use 


meq JOhnson’s Window Shade Adjuster 


Are now used in Hundreds of Good Buildings. 


If you are building do not fail to send for our 20- page booklet and free 
sample of the JOHNSON WINDOW STOPS (onwhich the Adjuster works.) 


R. R. JOHNSON, Manfr., 167 Dearborn St., 





Chicago 


the United States. 


AMERICAN 


School Quildings 


Special attention given to the designing and con- 
struction of school buildings. 

We solicit correspondence from school boards con- 
templating the erection of school buildings in all parts of 





Watch this space for new designs and announcements of 


publications on various phases of school house 


The “World’s Only” Dustless Floor Brush 
received the only award given for a 
dustless sweeping device 


WHY? 


WRITE AND WE WILL TELL YOU. 


Mitwauhes Dustiecs Brush Co 





130 Syca- 
*? more St., 


Nitwaukes, Wis. 


construction. 


W.R. PARSONS & SON CO. 


School House Architects, 
Mail Address, Drawer 1101, DES MOINES, TA, 
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SchoolBourdSournal 





SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT. 

Detroit, Mich. The board will equip the 
schools with smoke consumers. 

Buffalo, N. Y. Plans for heating and ven- 
tilating a new school were submitted by H. 
Sandmeyer & Co., of Peoria, Il. 

Rockport, Ind. The plant belonging to the 
Western School Supply Company is for sale. 

Chicago. The school authorities have decided 
to comply with the law which compels them to 
purchase school supplies from the state prison 
authorities. 

Herbert C, Arms is the vice-president of the 
Central Scientific Co. of Chicago. He is a son 
of the late Mr. Arms, who was interested in the 
old firm of W. A. Olmsted Co. and who lost his 
life in the fire in which all the members of the 
company and a number of the employes lost 
their lives. 


BOOK ON BLACKROARDS. 


The firm of E. J. Johnson & Co., of New 
York, have in hand the publication of a booklet 
on slate blackboards aa will prove interesting 
to the school public. 

This firm has for years made a specialty of 
natural slate and secured a wide patronage 
throughout the United States not only because 
of the durable and serviceable quality of the 
goods handled, but also because of the prompt, 


businesslike and courteous treatment accorded. 


The booklet in question contains all needed 
information regarding blackboards, their proper 
setting in a classroom, care and attention, ete. 
No School Board can well afford to be without 
it. Address, E. J. Johnson & Co., 38 Park Row, 
New York City. 








MALT TONICS, 





Special Cases for 





WAUKESHA, WIS. 








Twe Best of Everytnine 









TWENTIETH CENTURY 
TRAIN 


The North-Western Limited 


Electric Lighted Throughout— 
For St. Paul, Minneapolis, the Super- 
iors and Duluth. 


The Colorado Special 
One night to Denver and Colorado 
Springs. 
The Overland Limited 
California in three days. 
The finest train West of Chicago. 


For Tickets and full information apply 
to Agents. 


Chicago & North-Western R’y. 

W. 8B. KNISKERN, Cc. A. CAIRNS, 

Pass. Traffic Mer., G. P. and T. Agt., 
CHICAGO. 


F.A. 





Lure and Delicious..... 
HEALTH BEERS 


STOCK ALES 
and PORTER 


...[mperial Mineral Waters... 
Mail Order Trade. FOX HEAD TRI LITHIA WATER 


Waukesha Imperial Spring Company 











553 PaciFic Coast 


The Chicago, Milwaukee @ St. Paul 


TEXT-BOOK NEWS. work for boys. The manual training school at 

Virginia. The State Board added the follow- ak Park, Ill, has attained eminence in this 
ing books to the high school list: Williams & °@88 of work and Director Ida 5. Griffith of that 
. city has worked out plans showing some of its 


Rogers’ Bookkeeping, Morris’ Commercial Arith- ear? 
advantages and limitations. 


metic, Lewis’ Elementary Latin Dictionary. he: j 

7 ; It is interesting to note the many handsome 
and useful articles this handicraft will produce, 
Leather is a common material used in the indus- 
trial and commercial world and its utilitarian 
character-is at once apparent. 


Missouri. A county uniformity text-book law 
has just been adopted. 

Dr. John T. MeManis, of the Western Mich 
igan Normal school, has for some time been 
making a collection of old school text-books. 

Chicago. The Principals’ Association voted 
that an optional right slant of not more than 


37 } 


22} degrees be adopted in place of vertical writ 


The leather making tools may be obtained from 
Hammacher, Schlemmer & Co., New York City. 


Ing. 

Miss Lizzie E. Wooster, who was at one time 
connected with Crane & Co., Topeka, Kan., is 
now located at Chicago and serving as manager 

f Wooster & Co., educational publishers. 

D. C. Heath & Co, have issued a new cata- 
logue, bound in leatherette, containing the titles 
of all their foreign publications, together with 
portraits of the authors. 

Milwaukee. Altmaier’s Commercial Corr 
spondence and Postal Information adopted for 
use in Commercial Department of high schools. 

(reography is rightfully assuming in our school 
work a very prominent place, and we are glad to 
notice the efforts being made to still further 
urge its value in a practical education. The 
Scarborough Company of Boston are showing 
especial progress in this direction and have re- 
cently added a most beautiful and accurate series 
of maps (The Peerless Series) to the list of maps 
already on the market. It may safely be claimed 
that no other tirm has a more complete list of 
geographical supplies from which to select. Send 
for their catalogue. 

LEATHER WORK IN GRADES. HON. NATHAN C. SCHAEFFER 


One of the most unique and utilitarian features Who has just been reappointed to serve as State Superin- 
| tendent of Public Instruction of Pennsylvania for four 


years. 


A WORK OF ART 


for the School Room is the Facsimile Portrait of 


DR. WILLIAM T. HARRIS 


For full information address 


Wm. Geo. Bruce, Publisher, 


63 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 


N.E.A. 
CONVENTION 


hears Pek Park 


NEW JERSEY 


July 3-7, 1905 


HAVE YOUR TICKETS READ VIA 
New Jersey Central 


Two Routes From New York: 


All Rail Line and a 


Sandy Hook Boats Picturesque 
PTE SLE INCRE OI ERR EO 


in manual training schools consists of leather 

















Every day from March 1 to May 15, inclusive, irom 
Chicago to San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle, 
Tacoma and many other Pacific Coast points. 


$30.50 Chicago to Spokane. 


$30 Chicago to Ogden or Salt Lake* City, Utah; Butte, 
Helena or Great Falls, Montana. Lows rates to hundreds 
of other points West and Northwest, via 





RAILWAY 


Above rates are called colonist second-class rates. Tickets are 
good in tourist sleepers, in which the rate for a double berth, 
Chicago to San Francisco, Los Angeles or Portiand 1s $7. Tourist 
sleepers are clean, comfortable and economical. Daily tourist 
cars via Omaha, leave Chicago 10.25 p. m. 

Personally conducted tourist-car excursions to California via 
Kansas City, from Chicago 10.25 p.m. Tuesdays and, Thursdays. 

To North Pacific Coast points you have choice of the above route 
or that via St.Pauland Minneapolis, with double daily train service. 

Folders and complete information from any ticket agent of 
this company, or 















Illustrated N. E. A. Folder 
FREE sent to any address by C. 
M. BURT. General Pas- 
senger Agent, New Jersey Central, 143 


Liberty St., New York City. Drop us 
a postal. 


MILLER, G. P.A., W. J. BOYLE, G.A.P.D., 
Chicago. Milwaukee. 
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